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"THE portfolio of a scholar and a gentleman never can be 
wholly devoid of interest, even though his tour should have been 
confined to regions which every foot hag traversed, and his at- 
tention to objects which every eye hasSeen. But when the 
sphere of his observation has been carried beyond the beaten 
track, and has been extended into countries which are familiar 
to us by little more than by their name, and the magnitude of 
their territory, his claims on our attention are of no ordi 

nature. With Sweden, and Russia, the generality of our coun- 
trvmen are, comparatively speaking, very little acquainted. 
‘Though daily accustomed to survey their positions on the map, 
to calculate their national strength, or even to watch their po- 
litical movements, of their manners, customs, and prejudices, 
of their learning, their religion, aud their government, of the 
face of the country and the condition of the imbabitants, we 


- must confess ourselves in general to know but little. If we ex- 


cept the valuable and scientitic-volumes of Dr. Clarke,’ no at- 
tempt has been made of late from any very hig quarter to ate 
tract our attention to these distant portions of the Continent. It 
is with much satisfaction, therefore, that we take up the journal 
of Mr, James, as a work which promises us a store of know- 
ledge beyond that which the ordinary route of a cockney tra» 
veller can commonly afford, aided by all the subsidiary interest 
which the observation of a man of acknowledged "schelaeihi 
and taste can supply. me , M 
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Mr. James set sail from Harwich in the summer of 1815, 
and soon after landed at Gottenburg A more fortunate oppor- 
tunity of surveying the peculiar temper and character of the na- 
tions through which he passed, could not have been offered, 
than that which the summer of this eventful year afforded. 
There are peculiar features in the disposition of a nation no 
less than of an individual, which are not to be discovered in a 
state of repose, there is a spirit and an animation which irrita- 
tion alone can call into sensible and apparent action. The tra- 
veller may consider himself peculiarly happy who passes through 
a country when this irritation shall be excited from without 
rather than from within ; when he shall view the action of pure 
and fervid patriotism unalloyed with the foul and fermenting 
spirit of intestine rebellion. Such was the temper of the 
Swedish nation when Mr. James first landed upon their shores, 
nor could he have approached them at a season more favour- 
able, or under auspices more propitious. 

After .having viewed the cataracts of Gotha, our travellers set 
out through the University of Lund to Ystadt, from whence 
they set sail for Rostock, and entered the territory of Mecklen- 
burgh ; from thence they passed rapidly ouwards, till they ar- 
rived at Berlin. ‘The description of this capital and the details 
of its principal manufactures, is given with much fidelity. From 
thence they made an excursion to Putsdam, on their return they 
found that Moreau had just arrived on his way to the head- 
quarters of the allies at Prague. On the 16th of August, the 
day when the celebrated armistice concluded, they were still at 
Berlin, and a more interesting, we would almost say, a more 
fearful period could not have been passed in that celebrated city. 
To Berlin the eyes of the whole of Europe were turned. 


“ On the 22d of August, the utmost consternation prevailed at 
Berlin ; Oudinot, with 80,000 men, had advanced within ten Eng- 
lish miles of the gates. The regiments on duty had been marched 
off by beat of drum during the night, and at break of day the roads 
and avenues to the town were blocked up with the,crowds that 
were pressing within the walls to seek an asylum; carts bringing 
in from the army the wounded, dying and dead ; peasants flying 
from the neighbouring villages with their wives, their children, 
their bedding, and whatever moveables they were able to save 
from impending ruin. An anxious crowd of citizens awaited them 
in the streets, that pouring in from every quarter, wandered about 
in uncertainty, half cocaae half ie , each one seeming to 
dread the solitude of his own home. Meanwhile a thousand stories 
inundated the town : our commander in chief was a Frenchman— 
every manceavre was @ measure preparatory to a retreat—our left 
flank was turned, and the north of the city totally defenceless— 
Buonaparte had directed his whole strength upon Berlin—the ar- 
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James’s Travels into Russia, &e. 8 
mies of the south were deceived in their caleulation—the enemy 
desperate—our allies uncertain. But these were told only as 
transient rumours: order was observed, and no idle or factious 
people sought to profit by the public consternation. 

‘** Towards evening a cannonade was heard in the distance, an- 
nouncing the approach of the enemy: the hills near the Halle 
gate, as we rode out, were covered with a throng of people, some 
conveying ammunition or food, others labouring hard at the re- 
doubts, others again traversing with painful curiosity the vast plain 
that stretched below, checquered as it was with the wreck of 


burning villages, and the clouds of dust and smoke that rose from 
the armies.” P. 51. $ 


With the affairs of Grosbeeren, where the French were re- 
pulsed by Bulow, our readers are well acquainted. On the day 
after the battle Mr. James had the satisfaction to spread amon 
the soldiers the news of the victory of the Pyrevees, which ha 
been communicated to him by Lord Aberdeen on his way to 
Vienna. We shall not attempt to follow Mr. James through 
his animated description of the awful succession of events to 
which during his short residence in this city, he became a wit- 
ness. They cannot be read without the liveliest emotions, nor 
remembered without the deepest interest. We shall join him 
therefore on his arrival at Stralsund, where he found 3600 British 
troops, under the command of General Gibbs; from. which 
place he set sail for Sweden, and again arrived at Ystadt. From 
thence he proceeded through Carlscrona, Calmar, and Jonkop. 
ing, (which is a sort of metropolis for the south of Sweden) to 
Stockholm. Of this celebrated capital Mr. James speaks in 
terms of the highest admiration, not so much from the splendour 
of its palaces, as from the beauty of its natural position. The 
rocks with which it is surrounded, and the lake on the borders 
of which it is built, add even to ordinary buildings an advantage 
and a charm, which no magnificence of architecture can of itself 
supply. From a description of its capital Mr, James proceeds 
to consider the population, ‘habits, and manners of the coun- 
try. ‘The population is but thinly scattered ever an immeasur- 
able tract of land; this may be ascribed partly to the difficulty 
of rearing children in a climate so intense, and partly to the 
very hard and poor fare of their parents, 

In many of the provinces, during a hard season, the only food 
of the peasants is a cake made of the inner bark of the birch 
or the pine; and even in better times, they appear contented to 
derive their subsistence from coarse leaven bread of rye. In 
consequence of this, upon their first arrival at Stockholm, they 
are very commonly seized with the most dangerous attacks of 
plethora, from the sudden improvement in their fare, An — 
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dote is given of an alarming mortality in a whole regiment of 
militia, which arose from this very cause, and made great ra 

in their body, until the allowances of wheaten bread and meat 
were stopped, and the soldiers returned to their accustomed 
poverty of diet. The agriculture of the country may be con- 
sidered as rapidly improving, partly from the exertions of the 
Scientific, of whom Sweden can boast an “ample share, and partly 
from the encouragement afforded to their labours by the Crown 
Prince, who has applied himself with the utmost assiduity both 
to the improvement and to the extension of husbandry. A 
paper circulation prevails through the whole country, and main- 
tains its credit: of silver and gold there is but little ; a copper 
coin of base metal appears to answer the purposes of a general 
medium. Of the peasantry of Sweden a rough and inbred 
honesty appears the chief characteristic, insomuch that charity- 
boxes, placed often in the most exposed situations by the road- 
side, are never known to be plundered. Parochial schools are 
universally kept up, and the maintenance pf the poorer classes 
appears to be provided for, as in England, by a species of rate 
levied on the parish, in which is generally to be found a poor- 
house somewhat resembling our own. 

The history and character of the Crown Prince are not for- 
gotten. Of the whole batch of new created royalty he rs the 
only one who still maintains his ascendancy. Jn our minds the 
reason for this is obvious. He was the only one who incorpo- 
rated himself with the country over which he was placed. From the 
moment Bernadotte was engrafted into the royal family of Sweden 
he became a Swede. The rest were French in their origin, and 
French they remained in their exaltation; French in their poli- 
tics, French in their treachery, French in their servility to the 
power which advanced them: with the extinction of that power 
they also vanished, and the rapidity of their fall most unequivo- 
cally declared, in how slender a degree during their reign, they 
had planted themselves in the affections uf ther subjects. Into 
the rough rock of the Swedish heart Bernadotte appears to have 
struck a deep and a lasting root. Their interests were his. He 
refused to enter imto the views of his late master respecting colo- 
nial policy, and by his refusal he gained for the country, Norway, 
Guadaloupe, and a free commerce. He hos raised Sweden in the 
rank of nations, and he appears to have been repaid with her 
affection and gratitude. How long this may continue, we can- 
not pretend to foretell, nor how far the Swedes upon the demise 
of the crown may be inclined to receive him as their monarch. 
If we may hazard a conjecture, we should say that if his power 
should decline, that will be the time of his fall. There is a 
pomt beyond which national, no Jess thap individual, — 
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will not advance, and when an attempt is made to force it be- 
yond its boundary, it recoils with the most rapid force. The 
Swedes have given him power, influence, and authority para- 
mount; they have given him their confidence and their affec- 
tions ; they may not choose to give him the throne of their na- 
tive monarchs, and even ia the attempt to wrest it from: them, 
they may withdraw all that their bounty has already lavished 
upon him. 

The observations of Mr. James on the Swedish constitution 
are excellent, he has given us also a general abstract of its form 
as determined in the diet of 1811. The following is his com- 
parative view of the influence of the four estates. 


** The House of Nobles consists of about twelve hundred mem- 
bers, the head of each family being by inheritance the legal re- 
presentative : they are divided into three classes, the Herra classen, 
consisting of counts, barons, &c.; Riddar classen, of knights, &c.; 
Swena classen, of gentlemen without titles, but possessing letters 
patent of nobility. A regular faction in opposition to the govern- 
ment always displays itself in this house each session, byt of late 
the court party has been constantly gaining ground. 

“‘ ‘The House of Clergy consists of the archbishop, the bishops 
and a certain number of deputies elected from the ecclesiastical 
body. In party questions they generally take the side of the 
government. 

“* The House of Burghers consists of deputies chosen from the 
towns, every freemen paying taxes being allowed to vote : still very 
little stir or anxiety is shewn on occasion of the election, and the 
honour of a seat in the house is not eagerly coveted. This body 
acts with perfect independence. 

“ The House of Peasants is not a meeting of that description 
which its name would seem to import, but rather a selection from 
# minor class of country gentlemen. They are called, as proprie- 
tors, the free peasants, in contradistinction to those who hold land 
on a similar tenure with that of the German peasant; and their 
title either to vote or to sit in the house arises from the — 
of certain lands belonging to the crown, for which a small acknow- 
ledgment of the nature of a quit rent is annually paid. Their 
qualifications resembling so far that of the electors in Scotland : 
but we must remember indeed, that in England it was the tenants 
in chief of the crown who were originally summoned to the king’s 
parliament. It is curious to remark that here, as was at one time 
the practice with us, the expence of attendance at the diet is, in 
many instances, defrayed by the subscription of their constituents ; 
a dollar is given to some members of the House of Peasants 
diem : and where this appears too high a charge upon the electors, 
two or three districts unite together for the sake of economy, and 
send one deputy to represent the whole; so that the numbers of 
the house are never actually filled up. ® The 
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** The nobles, while in the enjoyment of their full power, were 
always extremely anxious to keep down this rising class of people ; 
they were prevented by a certain degree of jealousy from being 
able to exert any great influence at the elections ; but in order to 
exclude men of spirit and weight in the country from a seat in the 
house, they procured the enactment of a law, which declared no 
person to be legally eligible as a deputy to the fourth estate who 
assumed the address of herr, or was habited in any other dress 
than that of an ordinary peasant. Occasionally it has happened 
that men of talent and respectability have submitted themselves 
to these nominal degradations ; and being returned to the diet, 
have been enabled to raise a feeling of party in their favour: but 
the want of a proper understanding in the body at large has 


hitherto rendered such efforts in great measure unavailing.” 
P. 172. 


Before Mr. James left Sweden the cold weather set in, the 
thermometer being 28 below Zero of Farenheit It is remark- 
able that a stranger is enabled to bear the extreme sharpness of 
the climate with much greater success the first winter than the 
second. It would seem as if the constitution was drained by the 
exertion, and in each succeeding winter was less and less able to 
exert the necessary resistance. On the 15th of February, Mr. 
James left Stockholm for Upsal, the great University of this 
part of the North. ‘The number of resident students is about 
five hundred, besides a great number, who though non-resident, 
are allowed their terms, (as we should say in England) and at 
the end of three years come forward with the rest to the ex- 
amination for their degree. No one can be employed in Church 
or State without a degree from one of the Universities. 

From Upsal Mr. James proceeded to the Russian frontier, 
having passed over the gulph of Finland, which was of course, 
at this season frozen. 


** It was an extraordinary sight: although the streights lying 
between the islands and the coast of Finland are frozen every 

ear and made passable to travellers, yet this grand channel of the 

lif, that separates the Aland group from Sweden on the west, is 
very seldom completely covered: being upwards of forty miles 
(English) in breadth, and of a great depth, it is not probable 
that such a circumstance should often occur except by chance 
from the accumulation of masses of ice floating down from the 
north: this year, however, in consequence of the severity of a 
single night, the whole surface at once became fixed, and was con- 
gealed, a phenomenon that had hardly ever happened before in 
the memory of the oldest man living. Being spread over by the 
falling weather that succeeded, it was now to appearance a smooth 
immeasurable desert of snow, gradually changing its hues from 
the sparkling white beneath the feet, tll it faded on the hevipon 
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with tints of azure exquisitely delicate. One spot only appeared 
on this spacious waste ; it was a caravan of peasants bound with 
their cargoes of wood for Stockholm, whom, on our meeting 
afterwards, we discovered to our surprise to be near thirty in 
number. We enjoyed a still quiet day, without a breath of wind, 
and felt the ray of a bright sun that raised the thermometer ® 
some few degrees above the point of congelation. The line of our 
read, from the tracts of former travellers, remained visible in 
almost every part, nor were we at any time obliged to have re- 
course to our compass for the sake of ascertaining our bearings.”” 


P. 197. 


He crossed first to the Aland Islands, now within the terri- 
tories of. Russia ; the scenery of these islands is so admirably 
painted by our traveller that we cannot forbear from presenting 
the following description to the reader. 


“ The island scenery appeared, as we journeyed, even at this 
time, beautiful; the dark lush of the fir formed a strong contrast 
with the silvery fleeces of snow that roofed the forest, and the 
whole seemed to have assumed a new charm in this livery of 
winter. Our road was an undeviating line from place to place, 
no obstacle presented itself; we passed over the fields, through 
the woods, across the ice; hill and dale, land and water, were all 
alike : sometimes we traversed the rocky channel of a deep bedded 
river, at other times wandered among the inlets of a lake, at others 
again steered our way between the islands over the open sea; the 
path was traced out on shore by large poles headed with straw, 
over the ice by boughs of trees, stationed at intervals, that drew 
s long thread over its surface to the very edge of the horizon ; 
we were skirted, indeed, by one of these hedges in our passage 
across the Delet, for the distance of more than twenty English 
miles. The burden of providing these necessary marks, is a duty 
that falls upon the inhabitants of the several parishes respectively ; 
notice is given at the church as soon as the ice may be reckoned 
secure, and certain distances are allotted to the share of each in- 
dividual. Without such an arrangement all communication would 
be entirely at an end, not only during the long winter nights, but 
every time that the snow was falling, or that a mist should arise to 
intercept the sight. 

- The cottages of the islanders were rough-hewn log houses, 
and they were themselves people apparently of such simple man- 
ners and habits, as their secluded situation and scanty number 
might Jead one to expect: each rustic householder was provided 
with the tools and implements of a dozen necessary arts or pro- 
fessions, performing fer himself with equal address the duties of 


carpenter, 





“ ® Of Celsius thermometer 5°-++ in the sun, 5°— in the shade. 
The population of Snilsgar consists ef about nine souls.” 
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ter, shoemaker, tailor, fisherman, baker, miller, &c. Se 

e was the divisien of labour studied, or the of 

means, that we observed the corn-mills almost din number 

the houses of the villages; they were cheap of simple form, 

acting by sails constructed of wooden planks, and their mill-stones, 

Senet tke the querne or old Celtic machine for grinding with the 
d.” P,210, 


After four days he arrived at Abo the great Univer- 
sity of Finland. On Sunday Mr, James attended divine service 
in the Lutheran Church. Before his concluding prayer the 
minister not only proclaimed to the congregation the births, 
marriages, and deaths of the preceding week, but gave notice of 
sales of houses, letters lying unclaimed at the post office, and 
other matters, which in Great Britain it is the province of the 
bellman rather than the curate to announce. The people of 
Finland, especially those of the higher classes, according to the 
account of Mr. James, appear well reconciled to the change of 
their sovereign. Among other advantages resulting from this 
change, they are delivered from that greatest curse which can 

on a country, to be fought for and to be fought upon. 

From Abo Mr. James proceeded to the fortress of Helsing. 
fors, from thence to Fredericksham, near which town is the 
celebrated bridge which divides Finland and Russia. This — 
bridge, as our historical readers well know, was the immediate 
cause of the long and dreadful wars between Russia and Sweden, 
Half of it belonged to Russia, but Gustavus Adolphus chose to 
paint the whole with Swedish colours. ‘This unnecessary act of 
Irritation was the spark which kindled the latent fire, and plunged 
his country in a contest, which had well nigh proved fatal to her 
existence. 

The first town through which Mr. James passed was Wyborg, 
the white houses of which with their green roofs and oriental 
cupolas, so different from what he of late had been accustomed 
to see, not a little surprised him. Nor was the dress of the 
inhabitants less singular to a stranger ; long caftans, bare necks, 
flowing beards, red caps, sashes, and boots. On quitting the 
town he was again transported im his sledge through forests, 
rocks, and plains of snow to St. Petersburgh. ‘The description 
of our traveller’s approach to this metropolis of the North shall 
be given in his own words. 


A wild uncultivated tract was new traversed for about twelve 
versts, —, 7 a sudden Me found es ushered into the 
fauxbourgs 0 town, and again enjoyed a glimpse of Russian 
grandeur. Henn all. thet we saw wes on 6 grent e indeed ; and 
on passing to the banks of the Neva we came at once in sight of 
the glory of the fairest city of the world. It was a scene at once 
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, lively, and sublime ; replete with every fancied ornament that 
ad ed oninlels could naan it united in the same view all the 
slegant symmetries of Grecian and Roman art, with the gorgeous 
pride of the East. 

“The Marble Palace, the Imperial Winter Residence, the 
Admiralty, the Isaac Church, the Academy, the Fortress, and a 
thousand other sumptuous edifices, rose on either side over the 
quays of granite, and lined the long perspective till it was almost 
lost in the distance. Their colours were varied but harmonious, 
and the white surface of the river lying between them was s 
with a thousand figures, which flitted in rapid succession before 
our eyes. To add to the pleasure arising from this spectacle, we 
were fortunate in the state of the weather; it was a serene and 
tranquil sunset, the departing ray glancing through the avenue of 
a lofty eolonnade that rose in our front, shed a blaze on the 
spires and domes around us, and brightened with fresh lustre the 
gloomy splendour of a winter evening. - 

“It is not possible to give an account capable of pourtraying 
faithfully the surprise and astonishment generally expetinnncdl by 
the stranger, who, after the wild country he has just quitted, enters 
the city of Petersburgh : its effect would be stupendous even with- 
out the aid of this contrast: whatever beauties may have beén 
shadowed out by imaginary ge yon every idea falls short of 
the excellence of the original, and every former relation one has 
heard seems to describe it in terms of iration far too cold, . It 
is a city of new-built palaces, where the residences of individuals 
vie with the effusions of imperial magnificence, and where the 
buildings, destined for public works, hold a rank of ostentation 
still more striking, and are of a magnitude well agreeing with the 
inighty concerns of this vast empire.” P. 226, 


In entering upon the manners and habits of the Russians, we 
are very sorry to find that Mr, James makes a cautious but not 
a very good humoured allusion to the opinion of a former 
traveller. | 


‘¢ Having here alluded to the progress of civilisation, I must 
add, that it is not intended to convey any undue satire upon the 
Russian people, who have been already calumniated more than 
enough, both by English and French writers. General conclusions 
have been drawn from particular instances of misconduct or. mean- 
ness; habits common to all the continent have been quoted as pe- 
culiar to them alone; and manners and usages that realiy were 
their own, and from that circumstance deserved a milder judg. 
ment, have. been into heinous crimes, with the most 
indecent acrimony. In other instances different ranks have been 
confounded, and sketches of high life given by those who appear 
_ seldom to have mixed with even the better classes of society ; while 

facts which only in a bad light from the temporary irri- 
tation of the traveller’s mind have been misquoted and applied as 
evi 
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evidences of the real Russian character; although nothing could - 
be more out of place than the idea of generalising on the subject.” 
P, 235. . , 


It is evident that the book of Dr. Clarke is the object of Mr. 
James’s animedversion. ‘That the opinion of the Doctor should 
be controverted, we have no objection, but against a sneering 
and disrespectiul attack upon that very ingenious and animated 
traveller it is our duty to protest. In common with all those of 
an ardent and an excursive mind, Dr. Clarke feels strongly, and 
expresses what he feels in glowing language. 1t has been much 
the fashion of late to consider the character which he has given 
of the Russians as wholly unsupported in fact, and to condemn 
his censures as unfounded and unmerited. Mr James has fol- 
lowed the general cry ; he complains of the calumny “ and in- 
decent acrimony” which has been lavished upon the Russian 
péople ; and considers it improper that the impressions made 
upon the traveller’s mind by temporary irritation should be 
embodied into permanent misrepresentation. The Russians 
are very much obliged to Mr. James for advocating their cause, 
we must however confess that the line of defence which he has 
taken is somewhat remarkable. 


«« A stranger perpetually meets with a similar sentiment of oppo- 
sition in the most ordinary occurrences. If they can impose upon 
him, they exercise their craft as another mode of satisfying a tem- 
porary feeling of superiority. The temptation of money itself is 
often unable to move their stubbornness, when they know he has 
no right of compulsion. But let them be once possessed with the 
idea that he has, and no farther trouble ensues. In England, pay 
a man, he will do whatsoever you require: in Germany it is neces- 

to add, that he must ; and in Russia to give a blow. 

‘* Such is the the moral state of man under this system of degra- 
dation ; these miserables are as much depressed below the ordi 
conditions of humanity, as their lords are elevated above their 
natural rank ; and each (for all here is in extremes) are furnished 
and cultivated in a scale according to their respective ranks: the 
noble is ever a man of external polish, the slave a beast unredeem- 
able.” P. 233. ? 


And again, 


“ The pe dacameon of their masters, their power of taxing 


the industry of the peasants, is productive of as much debauch 

and fatal extravagance in the higher orders by the temptations it 
holds out, as of wretchedness and poverty in the lower, by the 
calamities it creates. 


* In another t of view, this iniquitous system does not fail to 
Siieeahe tn e'eande highly predediita) ob the atcumalltiéel of national 
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from that stimulus of ambitious industry which urges a constant 
and well-regulated exertion: its very nature is forbidding, its want 
of order destructive, and in the rough mind of a Russian peasant 
it displays itself in any thing rather than a beneficial feeling. Who 
indeed would work uncompelled while aware that the increase of 
his possessions can only afford fresh temptation to the rapacity of 
his master? Let him be forced, and all is well. Suppose the 
owner of an estate has lost money at the gambling-table, his wants 
must be supplied, and the obreck of his peasants is raised. Upon 
this the wretched rustic will weep and stamp, and tear his. head, 
but it avails nothing, he has not a soul to whom he can pour forth — 
his complaints, and he gives a vent to his farther violence in the 

passion and ardour with which he pursues his work.”” P, 244. 


« The police, from its inquisitorial nature, has infinite sources 
of gain ; they sell the liberty of the press, defraud the stranger, 
plunder robbers of their stolen goods, and receive fees alike of the 
accuser and the accused. Provincial officers favour the wealthy 
merchant with the permission to introduce contraband goods; and 
again, out of the number of slaves sent by the seigneur for the 
impcrial levies, they select the empty-handed peasant for military 
service: in the former case, the agents of the custom-house step 
in also for their due share of pillage; in the latter, the surgeons 
and procureurs follow pari passu the example of their superiors. 
It would be endless to attempt a catalogue of these enormities, all 
of which, nevertheless, custom has sanctioned with, as it were, a 

rescriptive right. The sums paid are regarded only as regular 
ees or perquisites of office: the functionaries themselves have 
been bred up with the knowledge of no other system, and are sur- 
prised to hear a foreigner say that acts which are done openly 
every day can savour of illegality or injustice; in fact they do but 
follow the principle and common basis of every branch of the Rus- 
sian government. ' 

“ Tt will be sufficient for illustration of these. circumstances to 
relate an anecdote or two connected with the administration of 
justice, as being the most material of the several public depart- 
ments. 

“ An American merchant soeght redress by law for some un- 
fair dealings on the part of a Russian trader ; the lawyer whom he 
retained came to him on the second day after his application—‘ I 
have,’ said he, ‘ opened the prosecution, and will fairly relate the © 
present state of your case: the j says your cause seems fair 
and equitable, and you offer 5,000 R. to the court; he would, he 
admits, wish to incline to Pgs side, but, on the other hand, the 
defendant offers 10,000. What can he do?? The American laid 
down immediately 10,000 R. it was taken to the Tribunal of 
Justice, and he triumphed over his opponent. : 

“« Another gentleman instituted a suit for the recovery of & 
debt, but ae bribe, the case was of course held to be per- 
fectly clear, and he was nonsuited ; the defendant in the mie 
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of victory, then commenced a process against him for defamation, 
and damages were found to the amount of 300,000 R. with a 
farther punjshment of a sentence to clean the sewers, because, for- 
sooth, it was a Russian magistrate whose fair name had been thus 
brought into question by the object of the action. Upon this the 
gentleman appealed to a superior court, but with ill success ; they 
confirmed the verdict, and still farther added to its iniquity by 
sentencing him to undergo flagellation. The matter now 
serious, and he made application through an high quarter to one 
of the presidents of the senate; the cause was heard again, but 
the result was of another nature: the sentences of the fornier 
tribunals were instantly reversed, the debt recovered, and the offi- 
cers that had set in judgment on him came in a body submissively 
to beg his forgiveness, and entreat him to pursue the enquiry into 
their conduct no farther. 

“* These acts of injustice were not, however, committed merely 
because the appellants were foreigners ; for the ordinary conduct 
of the courts towards the native Russians is of a stamp precisely 
similar. A few years since a relation of Prince —— came from 
Moscow to claim his patrimonial inheritance, that was withheld 
from him by his guardian. Arrived at Petersburg, he met by 
accident with one of the highest officers of the law on a visit at 
the house of a relation, and after some conversation on indifferent 
matters, ventured to open his case to him; he received for answer, 
that his suit might probably occupy eight or ten years considera- 
tion, but, added he, follow my advice, sacrifice a part of your 
property te save the rest, and you shall be put in ion in the 
course of as many days. He then wrote down a list of fees to be 
paid to the several members of the court, (himself included) and 
gave it to the young nobleman, who, on his part, obeying this 
friendly monitor, came on the following day as plaintiff to the 
senate with his petition, and presented each of these functionaries 
with the sum specified, wrapped up in the body of his papers. 
The event exceeded his expectation ; in four days time an award 
was given in his favour. 

“* A similar looseness of principle is rg 8 in many other 
public acts, that seems by long habit almost to have become essen- 
tial to the nature of the Russian government. ‘The police, the 
guardians of the press, and censors of the literary world, extend 
their dominion over another department, and limit the notification 
of political events to such a degree, that their mode partakes of 
the nature of a falsification, rather than of a concealment of facts, 
while they draw long inferences by misconstruction, which prevent 
the appearance of many an useful work, in its nature perfectly 


harmless, They suppress, on the most ungrounded suspicions, 
the manifestos of foreign courts, and in their own domestic state 
cause a new gloss to be given to the statistical reports as 
as to the dispatches received from the army ; in the latter, 
the returns of killed and wounded are never to be made 
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known ; and the general detail is of a description, that seldom 
meets with much credit with the people.” P. 256, 


Such is the state of a people, whose cause Mr. James would 
advocate against misrepreseutation, Such are the representations 
of a traveller, who accuses those who have preceded him, of 
heightening their descriptions of the wretched siate of the Russian 
people with calumny and exaggeration. Does Mr. James“ call 
this backing his friends.” We know that all which Mr. James 
has asserted in these and in other passages is strictly true; we 
are only sorry that he should have spoken so disrespectfully of 
a preceding wavcller for giving the same account with himself, 
though perhaps not in such guarded language. Of the two des- 
criptions we consider that of Mr. James as really the most un- 
favourable to the Russian nation, inasmuch as it is the most 
general, and expressed in terms the most measured. 

lt is not long however, that we shall be out of humour with 
our very entertaining and instructive traveller, we are assured 
that his candour will both see and correct the misrepresentation 
into which be bas perhaps unconsciously been led. 

The description which Mr. James has given us of the sacred 
week, is excellent. On the eve of Easter day he was in the 
great Cathedral Church of the Holy Virgin of Casan. The 
ceremonies were maguiticent and imposing, beyond almost the 


power of imagination to conceive. . 


‘¢ A representation of the sacred tomb is exposed to the peo- 
ple during the whole of the evening, and at night the resurrec- 
tion is announced formally in all the churches. We entered the 
Casan church at a late hour; the nave, the aisles, in short ev 
part was. crowded to suffocation with an host of devotees; thou- 
sands of lighted tapers (for each bore one in his hand) glittered 
over the whole area, spreading an illumination as bright as noon, 
As the hour of twelve approached, all eyes were earnestly bent on 
the sanctuary ; at length it opened, when there issued, forth a long 
train of banners, crosses, &c.; with archimandrites, ‘protopopes, 
and priests of ali ranks, dressed in their sumptuous robes of em- 
broidered silk, covered with gold and silver, and jewels; they 
moved siowly through the crowd, and went out from the doors of 
the church as if to search for the body of our Lord; in a few 
minutes the insignia were seen again, on their return, floating 
above the heads of the mob, along the nave ; and when the arch- 
bishop had regained the altar, he pronounced, with a loud voice, 
Christos volseress, ‘ Christ is risen.’ At that instant the hymn of 
praise commenced, and a peal of ordeance from the fortress re- 
echoed the joyful tidings through the city. The world of Mongiks 
now saluted and congrat one another in turn; the days of 
fasting were at an end; tables oe in a —_ 
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time made their appearance in the church : the forbidden meats 
were tasted with eager appetite, and a feast of gluttony, that an- 
nually proves fatal to some of the followers of this religion, took 
place of penance and prayer. 

" ~: pono peo of one week succeeded this day, and af- 
forded, though in a different way, an equally gratifying spectacle. 
The Isaac Platz was filled wish gies le, drinking diag and kislit- 
chi, visiting puppet shows or rope-dancers, enjoying themselves 
in the tcherkeli or round-about, and following each other in suc- 
cession, down the slope of the summer-hills. This last is one of 
the most favourite amusements ; the apparatus consists of a scaf- 
fold between thirty or ferty fect high, with an inclined plane in 
front, constructed in imitation of the ice-hills, the ordinary diver- 
sion of the winter season. It is tastefully adorned with flowers 
and boughs of trees, amidst which an amateur~of the sport is 
hurried in a small narrow cart with four wheels ; descending the 
steep, and traversing with the impulse a level stage below, of some 
hundred feet in length, though not quite so securely as in the 
case before mentioned. 

** The infinite variety of gay colour and costume exhibited b 
a Russian mob aids to the pleasure of the scene, and besides the 
novelty of the aspect in this point, it is the most extraordina 
sight to a foreigner to behold these stout majestic men, with 
solemn beards and placid countenances, sliding down these hills 
in go-carts, or whirled round one after another in the light round- 
about, or (as permissicn is universally given in this week) jingling 
the church bells as an act of serious devotion. . 

“ But still more singular is the charm produced by the sight of 
so vast a concourse of people all still and quiet. An universal 
face of merriment and good humour unceasingly prevails, but it is 
every where accompanied with the same noiseless ap nce. A 
sight that forms a strong constrast with the loud mirth of an 
Italian, or the joyous boisterousness of an English mob. But with — 
the forced and artificial Russian, even their quantum of gladness is 
regulated by the strict order of the police. 

“ The presentation of an egg in sign of the termination of the 
fast, is the usual compliment of the season among the people of 
all ranks, high or low ; the handsomest are made of porcelain, and ~ 
it is a gift generally made to the fair sex. The lady in complais- 
ance grants the donor permission to kiss her hand, which, on his 
rising, is returned according to the graceful mode of Russian salu- 
tation, on the gentleman's cheek. By old established custom, no 
lady of any rank whatsoever can refuse the salute to the meanest 
pare in the streets that does but make her the offer of an egg.” 

. $18. , 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. II. The History of Persia from the most early Period to 
the present Time, containing an Account of the Religion, 
Government, Usages, and Character of the Inhabitants 
that Kingdom. By Colonel Sir John Malcolm, K.C. B. 
K. L. S. late Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Per- 


sia from the Su Government of India. Two Volumes. 
4to. 81. 8s. Murray. 1815. 


THE Empire of Persia has ever borne an interesting part in 
the history of the world, and yet of its earlier periods as little 
perhaps is known, as of any region which has given rise to 
events so great, characters so illustrious, or usages so peculiar. 
When the primitive documents of a nation, however subsequently 
great, are only to be traced to the perplexing obscurities of 
fable, or the embellishments of poetic description; a long suc- 
cession of years must pass away, before the patient diligence of 
the historian can find a secure and permanent resting sa 
That there hitherto has been no history of Persia in any Euro- 
pean language, considered as of indefeasible authority, may have 
been the cause that particular curiosity has been less directed to 
the investigation of Persia, than of many other nations. We are 
actually brought down to the thirty-first year of the Hegira, and 
the reign of the Caliph Omar, before the historian’s path be- 
comes clear and unobstructed. All which precedes is a mixture 
of fable and of poetry. 

The subgect would probably still have been neglected by our 
countrymen, had not local and incidental circumstances made 
familiar and frequent intercourse with Persia a motive of poli- 
tical necessity. ‘The author of this curious, and it may be truly 
said, important work, although he appears to have had the sub- 
ject long in contemplation, and though in an eminent degree 
qualified for the undertaking, would in all probability still have 
deferred the Gilling up of this blank in English literature, had 
not the intrigues of Bacnsteate rendered amicable!negotiations 
with the Persian Monarch essential to the security of the British 
government in India. To this cause perhaps altogether, we 
are indebted for some of the most entertaining of our modern 
cay ay more particularly for the entertaining account of 

ersia by Morier, the almost complete geographical wee | of 
General Kinneer, the description of the mission to Cadbul by 
Elphinstone, the travels of Pottinger in Beloochistan, and finally 
to this elaborate history by the present author. : 

Yet after all, and having perused these works, and this the 
most considerable, with no common earnestness and attention, 
we turn, as Christian readers, from the pictures presented to our 
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contemplation with more uneasiness than pleasure, with disgust 
rather than with gratification. The painful task of beholding so 
large and so fair a portion of the world at this late period, so 
defamed with vices, which would disgrace the extremest state of 
barbarism, so totally buried in ignorance of the true religion, 
so immersed in sensual gratifications of the lowest and most 
erroneous character, must fill every ingenuous mind with the 
most melancholy impressions.. The historian, however, appears 
to have executed his office with fidelity and vigour; it must be 
ours to place before our readers a general outline of what has 
been performed, passing slightly over those of less interest and 
importance, and expatiating more largely on others, which ap- 
pear to deserve serious consideration. fe 

The historian of every country necessarily must divide his 
work into the two portions of ancient and modern. The ancient 
writers of Greece and Rome threw no extraordinary light upou 
the history of Persia ; the present author, therefore, has judici- 
ously consulted for the more important facts, Eastern authors 
in preference, For his knowledge of the early history of Persia, 
Sir John Malcolm confesses himself principally indebted to a 
work, known by the name of the “ Dabistan,” composed by a. 
Mahomedan traveller, called Mohsan, a native of Cashmere, and 
which is spoken of in the highest terms of commendation by 
Sir W. Jones. This, with other books of similar antiquity and 
authority, is described at length in the seventh chapter. The 
portion of the work to the commencement of this chapter, is 
eccupied in detailing the different Dynasties, from thé first King, 
whose name it seems was Mahabad ; a dry subject, but which the 
author “has ingeniously contrived to render entertaining, by nu- 
merous anecdotes and quotations from Persian authors. His 
task also was rendered less arduous and more agreeable, from 
his intimate knowledge of the language, and from his familiar 
acquaintance with the country, having visited it three several 
times, and had personal knowledge of almost all its different 
provinces. | : 

A very neat statistical account of Persia precedes what 
haps may not improperly be termed its fabulous history. Yet 
in a work of this kind, fables, when they become national le- 
gends, are not altogether to be rejected. Yet it will naturally 
excite a smile from the gravest countenance to read, that when 
one of these early barbarous monarchs proceeded to take re- 
venge on his enemies, his army was joined by alt the lions, 
= und poultry in his dominions, This is circumstantially 

ted by Ferdosi, the celebrated Persian poet, from whose 
elaborate pruductions the author bas contrived very much 4 ene 
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oe his own. One or two of these fairy tales may amitise the 
reader. | ) ‘ 


“ We are told by Ferdosi, that the Devil first persuaded Zo» 
hauk to murder his virtuous father Murdas, and afterwards tempt+ 
ed him to eat flesh, which was in those days considered as a v 
great sin. Asa reward for the enjoyments he had obtained him, 
er Seman Zohauk to — him AS kiss his shoulders, which 

is lips no svoner touched, than .a hissing serpent ar on 
each. ‘These were expected to produce his deusesinane @ ae but 
the monarch was assured by the Devil, who had assumed the garb 
of a physician, that if the voracious. serpents were fed, with the 
brains of human beings, he need apprehend no danger, The_re- 
medy was tried, and proved successful: and Persia, but for the 
courage of Kawah, all have been depopulated by this diabolical 


device.’ 


This Kawah was the famous blacksmith, whose apron was 
afterwards converted ‘into the royal. standard of ‘Persia, by Feri- 
doon, who succeeded Zohauk’ onthe throtie.. The apron ‘was 
richly ornamented with jewels, to which every monarch in suc- 
cession made addition.' “It continued‘ to’ be ‘the royal standard - 
of Persia till the period of the’ Mahometan conquest, when it 
was taken in battle and sent to the Caliph Omar. ! 

Another of these tales is inserted, after which, we shall leave 
the period of poetry and fables, and accompany the author 
through the more cultivated and’secure paths of modern Persia: 


«¢ It is related that Zal, whem taking the amusement of the 
chase, came to the foot of a tower, on one of the turrets of which 
he saw a young damsel, of the most, exquisite bebe They mu- 
tually gazed and loved ; but there appeared no mode of ascending 
the battlemént: After much embarrassment, an expedient oc 
curred to the fair maiden: she loosened her dark and beautifab 
tresses, which fell in ringlets to the bottom of the tower, and en- 
abled the enamoured prince to’ ascend. ‘The lady proved to be 
Roudabah, the daughter of Mehrab, King of Cabul, a prince of 
the race of Zohauk. The love which this extraordinary interview 

ave rise to, ended in a marriage, which was approved both b 

and the royal father of the Princess: and we are assured all 

was happiness, till the pains of Roudabah threatened her husband 
with the loss of his.beloved. The griffin, who had nurtured Zal 
on the mountain of Elburz, had given him, at parting, some of 
her feathers, and directed him to burn one whenever he was in 
extreme distress. He did so at this moment, and his kind nurse 
appeared, She told him that it was necessary to make an incision 
in the side of Roudabab, and gave him some intoxicating drugs, 
which, when administered to the Princess, would make her insen- 
sible to pain. Zal did as he was eget. and the giant child — 
, , ow 
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cut from the side of his mother, who. was soon restored to perfect 
health. The infant was named Roostum. Seven nurses were as- 
signed for his support, but proved insufficient : and, indeed, nearly 
as many sheep were soon required for his daily sustenance. Such 
is the fabulous account of the birth of the hero of Persia.” 


This Roostum was as extraordinary a personage in the ancient 
history of Persia, and performed exploits quite as marvellous as 
those of Gargantua in Rabelais. Among other entertaining 
narratives concerning him, with which the work abounds, the 
reader will probably be gratitied by our referring him to the tale 
which occurs at p. $7. | 

At p. 41, we have an account of the birth of Kai Khoosroo, 
between whom and the Cyrus of the Greeks, there exist so many 
and such striking proofs of resemblance, that. the author plau- 
sibly concludes them to be the same persons. Kai Khoosroo 
was ordered by his grandfather to be destroyed as soon as he 
was born; but instead of this, the person receiving such orders, 
delivered him to the care of a shepherd. The grandfather 
learned the secret, and insisted on seeing the child, who. was 
thena youth. He was brought to the royal presence, and in- 
structed to act the part of an ideot, which he did so success- 
fully, that the monarch consented that he should be permitted 
to live in retivement with his mother unmolested. In some na- 
tional distu: bance which soon afterwards occurred, Kai Khoosroo 
Was sent into banishment to a country so very remote, (beyond 
the sea of China) that his return appeared impossible. Accord- 
ing, however, to the poet Ferdosi, a hero named Geeve, a great 
Persian warrior, travelled over all China, defeated numerous 
armies, and finally restored the young prince to his grandfather. 
The old monarch would have resigned his throne to his grand- 
son, but to this, some of the nobles objected, observing that if 
the crown was resigned, it should be to the soa, and not to the 
grandson. Upon this the king determined to send both son and 
grandson on an expedition against the Deeves, (Magicians) and 
th:t he should be king who proved himself most worthy. Kai 
Khoosroo returned victorious, and received the crown. 

At p. 57, 8, the reader is introduced to Gushtasp, the Darius 
Hystaspes of the Greeks, and to Zendosht, the renowned Zo- 
roaster, the first introducer of fire worship imong the Persians, 
an who is denominated an impostor, or a most holy character, 
as mn actions are recorded by his countrymen, or by Mahomedan 
authors. | 

Darius compelled his subjects to adopt the new religion, an 
the precepts of this faith were inscribed upon twelve thousand 
cow-hides, finely.tanned, and were deposited in a vault at Per- 
sepolis, guarded by a band of devout and boly men. The im- 
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mediate consequence of this change in their religion was a-war 
with the Tartars, the monarch of which country assembled his 
nobles, and thus addressed them: . 


“ Know ye that glory, wisdom, and the pure religion have fled 
from Persia. A certain sorcerer, styling himself a Prophet, hath 
appeared to that region, and introduced a new form of worship 
among the people, to whom he hath said, ‘I have seen the Lord 
in heaven, and so here are the Zund and the Osta, as written by 
himself. I also saw Aherman in the midst of hell, but was unable to 
compass the circle which enclosed him. Behold, I am deputed by 
the Almighty to preach the true faith to the kings of the earth: 
and now all have embraced his doctrines ; all have wantonly sacri- 
ficed their eternal happiness to the old Magician, whose pernicious 
precepts threaten to pervade the whole World” = = * 


After various turns of fortune, the Persians ultimately tri- 
umphed over their enemies by means of the valour of the son of 
Gushtasp, who in some great victory, spared those alone of his 
enemies who implored for mercy, holding a straw in their 
mouths. ‘The historian informs us, that this singular custom 
still prevails m parts both of ‘Tartary and India. 

The account of this warrior’s prowess and adventures, ex- 
ceeds all that can be imagined even of Persian romance, Gush- 
tasp was succeeded by his grandson Bahman, who was the fa- 
mous Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks. His Persian name 
is also characteristic of his having an extraordinary length of 
arms; and it was said of him, that when he stood erect u 
his feet, the ends of his fingers reached below his knee. This 
same person is also, according to Josephus, the Ahasuerus of 
Scripture, who married Esther, 

_ Some curious incidents are detailed from Persian authors, re- 
lating to the wars between Alexander the Great and Darius 
Codemanus, It is said that Philip paid a tribute of golden eggs 
to Darius, which at the death of his father, Alexander refused 
to continue, observing that the bird that laid the eggs was flown 
to the other world. e whole of this portion of the work to 
the extent of many pages, is peculiarly entertaining, and abounds 
with curious anecdotes of Secander, the Persian name of Alex- 
ander, 

The next celebrated personage who occurs is Shahpoor, of 
whom also the most marvellous tales are related, whose memory 
is also preserved in more authentic histories, as having frequently 

defeated the armies of Rome, and taken the Roman Emperor 
Valerian, prisoner. , 

___A little lower in the period of Persian history, we come to the 
reign of Baharam, son of Hoormuz. This was in the year of 
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our Lord 272, and the epoch is remarkable from the ciréun 
stance, that in the reign of this Prince, ‘Mani, the founder of 
the sect of the Manicheans, was put to death. Mani audaciously 
called himself the Paraclete ; but his skin was stripped off, and 
hung up at the gate of Shahpoor. It is a singular incident, and 
will necessarily strike pect reader of ordinary curiosity, that no 


mention is made of the 
historians. ; 

At p. 128, the reader will be agreeably detained by an anec- 
dote eutirely resembling that related of Zopyrus by Herodotus. 
A Tartar officer, to save his sovereign’s army from the Persian 
invader, desired that one of his hands, one. foot, his . nose 
and ears might be cut off, and himself thrown, thus man- 
gled, ia the way of the Persian army. The result was the 
same as in the case of Zopyrus. By misleading the Persian 
army, the greater part of them perished in the Deserts, from 
the want of food and water. 

At page 134, the author rises with his subject, and exhibits 


a specimen of vigorous and elegant composition which cannot 
be easily surpassed. 


tmperor Julian by any of the Persian 


_ What a change,” (he observes) “ has the lapse of some 
centuries produced! The Empire of Persia, the great rival of the 
Roman Power, now appears unable to resist the tide of civilization 
and of conquest, which comes upon her not from that fountain of 
early knowledge the East, or the learned West, but-from the frozen 
regions of the North; from a land unknown to her historians, 
being inhabited by wretched and savage tribes of ignorant bar- 
barians, who from a combination of powerful causes, the genius of 
some ef their sovereigns, the example of southern Europe, and the 
influence of a religion which has every where improved the con- 
dition of mankind, have overcome all those natural obstacles which 
opposed their rise, and started as if by magic into great and 


Imperial Power.” 


An excellent description of Arabia, and a concise but very 
perspicuous account of the religion of Mahomet, will be found 
at page 167, et seq; as well as of the subsequent wars between 
the Arabians and Persians, which latter country fell under the 
dominion of the Arabian Caliphs, in the 2ist year of the Hegira, 
corresponding with the year of our Lord 641. 

The seventh chapter commencing at page 180, and con- 
tinued to page 274, is the most elaborate portion of the work, 
and that evidently upon which the author has displayed all his 
knowledge, and exerted his best powers. It consists of re- 
flections on the religion, history, antiquity, and character of the 
Persians, before the Mahomedan conquest. It exhibits all the 
authorities which have been consulted, with a detail of the ae 
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and influence of each; onthe subject of religion the reader will 
be obviously impressed with the strong resemblance between 
the ancient superstitions of Persia and India. A more circum 
stantial account also of Zoroaster, his Jife, character, and doc- 
trines, than can easily be met with elsewhere, may be perused 
with great satisfaction at page 19%, et seq. ‘The following 
translation from Lerdosi on the origin of Fire Worship deserves 
to be inserted. | 


“* One day the King (Houshung) retired to the mountains, ace 
companied by some of his attendants; something appeared at a 
distance of enormous magnitude, black, tremendous, and glossy ; 
its two eyes seemed fountains of blood; the smoke which issued 
from his mouth obscured the air: the prudent Houshung contem- 
plated it circumspectly ; he seized a stone and prepared to assail 
it; he threw it with the force of a hero, and the serpent no longer 
annoyed the world; the stone struck upon the rock, and both fell 
to pieces by the procussion; a brilliant flame sprung from the con- 
tact, and thus fire became the production of stone. The King 
prostrated himself before God, and offered devout supplications for 
having thus obtained the Sacred Fire, for which he erected a 
sanctuary on the spot. He said this fire is a divinity, let it be 
worshipped by all. Night came, the mountain was covered with 
fire ; it was surrounded by the King and his attendants. The 
event was celebrated by a feast, the name of which became that of 
the auspicious hero,” 


The remainder of this chapter is pleasingly diversified by 
various anecdotes.of the different dynasties of ancient Persia, 
as well as by dissertations on the antiquities which are still to be 
found, and of which many neat engravings are given. — 

Some ingenious observations will be seen at p. 263, &c. on 
th: character, manners, and laws of the ancient Persians, aud 
we are further informed, that the word of the King, as in the 
time, and in the example of Daniel, is at present also the fixed 
and immutable law of the land, ‘lo evince this, a curious fact 
of modern occurrence is related, 


“ The late King being in camp near Shiraz, said he would not 
move till the snow disappeared from the neighbouring mountain. 
The season proved severe, and the snow remained longer than was 
expected. The army began to'suffer from sickness and great dis- 
tress; but the King persevered and refused to move. Multitudes | 
were employed to remove'the snow, a few fine days helped their 
efforts, the snow disappeared, and then, and not till then, the 
monarch marched.’ 


The era of the government of the Caliphs in Persia after the 
Mahomedan conquest, commences at p. 275; the materials are 
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taken necessarily from the native authors, who are without 
exception dry relaters of fact, without interest and without 
embellishment. Many curious and entertaining anecdotes occur 
in this portion of the work, and more particularly at pp. 284, 
288, 9, 318. The following elegant translation of a Persian 
ode, is by the late Dr. Leyden. 


He who my brimming cup shall view, 
In trembling radiance shine, 

Shall own the liquid ruby hue, 
Is match d by rosy wine. 


Each is a gem from nature’s hand, 
In living lustre bright ; 

But one’ congeals its radiance bland, 
One swims in liquid light. 

Ere you can touch its sparkling eye, 
Has left a splendid fo 3 va 
Ere you can drink the essence high, 

Floats giddy thro’ the brain. 


A curious anecdote illustrative of the Hindoos, and the con- 
tempt with which they meet death, is told at p. 317. The 
narrative of a long succession of sovereigns of the Caliph race, 
is also pleasingly diversified and enlivened by various anecdotes, 
at pp. 337, 339, 340. The character of Sultan Mahmoud 
and the actions of his life, occupy a large portion of the ninth 
chapter, and is forcibly delineated. Of this great prince, various 
characteristic anecdotes are related from Dow’s Hindostan, 
from the same author’s translation of Perishta, and from Price’s 
Mahomedan history. In the tenth chapter the author has 
detailed an elaborate account of the Tartar tribes, their habits 
and character. ‘The whole of this chapter will be found amusing ; 
see in particular the account of Nizam-ul-mulk, and the charac- 
ter of Malik-Shah, p. 367. 

Having concluded his account of the Dynasty of Selkook, 
the author commences his eleventh chapter with a description 
of the Atta-Begs, which was the appellation given to a number 
of petty princes, who, availing themselves of the internal disorders 
of Persia, had obtained possession of some of its finest pro- 
vinces. ‘The anecdote of the slave Illij Ghuz, at p. 383, is 
curious and entertaining. He was of mean and wretched - 
pearance, but was one of forty slaves brought for sale to 
Vizier, for the Prince’s use. Ghuz alone was rejected, but as 
they were leading him away, he exclaimed, “ Vizier, have 
bought thirty-nine slaves for the King’s sake, buy me or God’s 
sake.” ‘The minister was pleased with his quickness, and pur- 
chased him also. He was afterwards the favourite of his 
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Sovereign, and filled the highest offices in the kingdom ; and 
from a scullion, his original employment, became the most 
powerful noble of the Persian emp) The story of Aly, 
another of these Atta-Begs, as related at p. 391, et seq, is pecu- 
liarly interesting ; and it 1s to be regretted that our limits will 
not permit us to insert it at length. At the period here dis. 
cussed, Persia appears to have exhibited such a scene of disorder 
and distraction, as to involve the historian’s path in much per- 
plexity. He has, however, most ingeniously contrived to make 
the whole both pleasing and instructive. The history of the 
Hussunees, or followers of Hussein, from which our English 
term assassin is said to be derived, fills many pages a bly. 
Their ruler had fifty thousand dependents devoted to his will, 
of whom each was prepared at a word or signal, to sacrifice his 
own life, or to take away that of another. ‘This Prince was the 
person who in the history of the Crusades, was named “ The 
Old Man of the Mountain.” An envoy was sent to the chief 
by Malik-Shah. Hussun ordered one of his followers to stab 
himself, and another to throw himself from a precipice. Both 
mandates were instantly obeyed. Go, said Hussein to the 
envoy and tell your master what you have beheld. » 

The successor of this chief was of the sect of Ismael. A 
celebrated divine preached violently against this sect ; after bav- 
ing repeated his censure, he was one day surprised to see a man 
whom he thought one of his most zealous disciples, enter his 
chamber, and put a dagger to his breast, asking him if be kuew 
who he was. 1 am ignorant, said the trembling Priest, nor can 
I tell why you seek my life. You abused the sect ot Ismael. 
I repent, said the doctor, and will do so no more. Swear this 
by the prophet, said the stranger. 1 swear. Very well; my 
orders were not to slay you, or my poignard ere now would have 
been in your beart My master Allah-u-deen seuds you his 
respects, and advises you to be careful for the tuiure; he sends 
you too this bag of 360 gold mohurs, and here is an order to 
receive the same sum anuually from his agent. ‘The Doctor's 
pupils were somewhat surprized that they never again heard of 
the name of Ismael. 

A siugular account of Persian bank notes, as introduced by 
 Key-Khatou, after having exhausted all the royal treasures, oc- 
curs at p. 431, 2. ‘They are thus desenbed. ‘The banking 
houses ‘were called Tshau-Khanah or the house of stamps or 
notes. The T'shau or bank note was au oblun, piece of paper, 
containing a short inscription in Chinese characters, and exhibit. 
ing on each side the Mahomedan confession. “ { bere is vo God 
but God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” They had also the 
titles of the King, and in the center a circle, in which the ae 
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of the note was inscribed, and a mandate to all the King’s sub- 


jects to receive this currency on pain of condign punishment. 


Chaprer ahirteen opens with the history of the ‘celebrated 
‘Tamerlane, or Ameer Timour, and an account of his conquest of 
Persiv. ‘The’ life of this personage has been written in various 
languages and must be generally known. 

The reign of Tamasp is remarkable, (p. 511,) from the cir- 
cumstance of an Enoghisbos (Antony Jenkinson, see Hackluyt’s 
Voyages) being accredited to him by’our Queen Elizabeth. A 
pair of the King’s slippers were sent to Jenkinson that his 
Christian feet might not pollute:the earpet of the holy monarch. 
The King did not ask what brovgtit him thither, but whether 
he was an infidel or a Mahometan.* ‘Fhe Englishman replied 
he was neither, but a Christian: ~ “fhe King replied he 
wanted to have nothing to do with infidels, and desired him to 
go about his business. A man followed Jenkinson from the 
royal presence sprinkling sand upon his path, to mark how the 
Prince abhorred his uncleanness. : 

A horrible story is related p. 517, of the death of one of these 
Princes from intoxication. ing an abominable tyrant it seems 
more likely that he was poisoned,~at least no particular enquiry 
avas mace after his death. 

The history of Shah Abbas the Great is narrated with much 
vigour and interest. In his reign, the European Powers’ had 
established f .ctories at Gombroon, and what is not a little singu- 
Jar, Sir Robert Shirley made his appearance in England as envoy 
from the Persian monarch. The reception of Sir Dodmore 
Cotton who accompanied Sir Robert Shirley on his return as 
ambassador from England, resembles some story in the Arabian 
Nights, As soon as they reached the antichamber of the 
monarch, instead of coffee, the usual compliment, they had a 
sumptuous diner, served in dishes of gold, with abundance of 
wine in golden goblets, poured from golden flaggons. They 
were next carried into two apartments, filled also with vessels of 
gold and rich jewels, all which contained perfumes, flowers, and 
wine. On entering the state apartments, beautiful -boys in 
spangled turbans and embroidered dresses held out to them golden 
goblets of wine. , 

In the internal administration of his kingdom, Shah-Abbas 
in the former part of his reign, received and deserved the greatest 
praise. Latterly he became suspicious and cruel, he was never- 
theless remarkable for the toleration which he extended to 
the Christians. Various anecdotes are recited by the author, 
of this extraordinary personage, but like most of the Persian 
monarchs, they abound in sanguinary scenes of cruelty. At 
p. 596, we are introduced to the curious history of the — 
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tribes. Many and formidable were the hostilities and battles 
between these tribes and the heads of the Persian empire. — But 
the detail, like all those of Oriental Princes, exhibits a melancholy 
mixture of fraud, bloodshed, and cruelty, so that the reader of 
sensibility, though occasionally hurried on by many warm and 
animating descriptions, is frequently apt’ to pause and lament 
that such documents should be founded on authentic memoe 
rials. 

The second volume commences with an account of some 
Affghan Princes, who for a period limited indeed in extent, but 
full of extraordinary events, assumed the title of sovereigns of 
Persia. Of these the two most considerable were Mahmood 
and Ashraff. The latter was defeated by the native Persians, 
and an anecdote is related of an illustrious female on the occasion 
of the victory, to which perhaps it will be difficult to find a 
parallel even in Oriental history. 

Shah-Tamasp the moment he heard of the success of his 
troops, left Teheran, to which he had advanced, and arrived in 
Jspahan soon after it was evacuated by the Affghans. Though 
received with acclamations and joy, almost every object he viewed 
was calculated to inspire grief, and we must judge favourably of 
the heart of this weak Prince, when informed that he burst into 
tears as he walked through the solitary and defaced halls of 
his glorious ancestors. But-his feelings had still a greater trial 
to support. He knew that Ashraff when he slew his father, 
had carried off all the females of the royal family, and his 
astonishment may be conceived when he entered the interior 
apartments to find himself clasped to the bosom of an old 
woman who called him her dear son. He was soon satisfied 
she was his mother who had escaped the fate of the other 
sultanas and princesses, from being unknown. She had dis- 
guised herself as a slave when Mahmood took the capital, and 
had not only worn the dress, bat performed the lowest menial 
offices of the rank she assumed, for a period of seven years. 

As we descend to periods nearer to the time in which we at 
present live, we renew our acquaintance with personages in 


some degree familiar to us, and with events known with greater 


or less accuracy. The obscure origin of Nadir Shah, his great 
military successes and brilliant talents, though uarrated with 
particular vigour both of. style and sentiment, he who is at all 
conversant in Asiatic history, remembers with a mixture of ad- 
miration and disgust. © 3 
The reigns of the successors of Nadir Shah, to the termina- 
tion of what is called the Zurd Dynasty, occupies two whole 
chapters, and as usual exhibit pictures of successful and dis- 
appointed ambition, generosity, and cruelty, fraud and yess a 
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On this account therefore, the concluding part of the work will 
by most readers be perused with a greater degree of complacency 
and satisfaction. We could have enlivened our pages with a far 
greater number of amusing anecdotes, and indeed have been 
obliged to exercise greater restraint than could have been 
wished. ‘The innate sagacity and shrewdness of some of these 
barbarian Princes would exceed belief, if not inserted from 
records of indisputable authority. The following i is from a MS, 
in the author's possession. A native merchant bad been robbed, 
and complained to his sovereign. Was no one near but the 
robbers, said the Prince. None sir. Were there no trees, 
stones, or bushes? Yes, there was one large solitary tree, 
beneath whose shade I was reposing when attacked; the Prince 
on hearing this, pretended to be in a fury, and ordered two 
executioners to proceed instantly and flog the tree that had been 
described every morning, till it either restored the stolen property 
or revealed the names of the thieves. ‘The executioners did so, 
and the tree had not suffered flagellation more than a week, 
when all the stolen goods were found deposited at its foot. 
The robbers who had heard of this extraordinary cruelty inflicted 
on the tree, trembled at the thought of the horrid punishment 
which awaited them, in case of being discovered. When the 
result was told the king, he smiled, and said, | knew what the 
flogging of the tree would produce. 

‘Tbe founder of the present reigning family of Persia was 
Aga Mahomed Khan, and the 20th chapter is occupied in giv- 
ing an account of the state of Persia and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, at the period when their power was established. The 
representation of Kurdistan and its singular people is very curi- 
ous. In this province the ancient manners and independence 
have been preserved, with little change and interruption, from. 
the earliest period of history. It was the Carduchia of the an- 
cients, and had nearly proved the destruction of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. ‘The Persian historians relate, that when an En. 
voy of Kurdistan appeared before Mahomet, the prophet was 
so struck with his fierce looks and gigantic person, that he 

rayed to God that so formidable a race might never be united. 
It tis at the present period divided, one half ackaowielgug the 
Turkish, the other the Persian government. 

The descriptions of Georgia m p. 211, of Khorassan, p. 215, 
of Mushed, its capital, p. 217, will well repay the reader's at 
tention. The beauty of the Georgian women has ever been 
proverbial, and no less so the profligacy of the higher classes, 
of whom an Armenian author says, “‘ they were born twenty- 
four hours before the Devil.” 

Of Seistan, Beloochistan, and Mekran, we have lately had 
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more detailed information from Messrs. Elphinstone, Christie, 
and Pottinger ; but the subject is with great Propriety, ‘though 
succinctly here mtroduced, as necessary to fill up the author's 
outline. The history of Be Jan, at p. 243, is exceed- 
ingly curious and amusmg. From the appearance, garments, 
and manners of a religions mendicant, assuming a thorough 
contempt of all worldly pleasures, and above all things, of 
worldly power, he inspired his countrymen with such admiration 
of his supposed virtues, that he was in a manner compelled to 
take the government upon him. He accordingly became the 
supreme ruler of the Usbegs. He, however, continued his sin- 
gularity of dress and mode of living, and whilst his family re- 
sided in a palace, he dwelt iu'a small unfurnished room, into 
which all persons were admitted at all times, always preserving 
the appearance of a common mendicant. His dress was never 
changed, except when he visited his family, when the skin of a 
deer was thrown over his shoulders. 

Many singular anecdotes are related of this personage from 
p: 244 to p. 260 et seq. a 

The twenty-first chapter which next succeeds, exhibits the 
life of Aga Mahomed Khan, the uncle of the present reign- 
ing monarch of Persia, and by whom he was immediately 
succeeded. ‘That this Prince was a character of no ordinary © 
stamp is marked by the following anecdote. When he was a 
prisoner in the hands of the great enemy of his family, Kurreem 
Khan, he relates of himself, 


“‘ Thad no power of declaring openly that spirit of reven 
which I always harboured against the murderers of my fa- 
ther, and the despoilers of my inheritance, but while I sat with 
Kurreem Khan, in his public hall of audience, I often employed 
myself in cutting his fine carpet with a penknife, which I secreted 
under my cloak, and my mind felt some relief in doing him in this 
secret manner all the injury I could.’ 


The obvious conclusion is, as the facts proved, that he was 
cruel, malignant, and revengeful ; and to secure the crown to 
his nephew, murdered one of the bravest of men and best of 
brothers. 

The transfer of the obedience of Georgia to the court of 
Russia, the sanguinary hostilities which succeeded, the horrible 
massacre of Teflis, are detailed with historical dignity, and we 
have no doubt with accurate precision. 

The character of Aga Mahomed Khan is drawn with much 
vigour, and accompanied hy a great number of very entertaining 
anecdotes. His contempt of luxury is marked by the following, 
He was one day eating the hard black bread and —, 
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which 1s the common fare of the Persian soldiers, aud saw one 
of his principal ministers, who was near him, beginning to do‘ 
the same, the king commanded him instantly to desist. Eat 
as much as you please, says he, of your rich pillaws and fine 
sweetmeats, but never again Jet me see a fellow of a secretary 
Jike you, touch the food of my soldiers. - 

The composition of the concluding chapters must have cost the 
author 2 more care, labour, and deliberation, than the whole 
of what precedes. The twenty-second chapter discusses at 
Jength the subject of the religion of the inhabitants of Persia. 
They appear to be divided inte two sects, the Sheabs and'the 
Sooffees, both of which acknowledge the Mahomedan as the 
only true faith, There is, perhaps, a larger detail of the Ma- 
homedan doctrines than was necessary, as Sale’s Koran, and 
other books of the kind are in every one’s hands. Generally 
speaking, a large portion of this ehapter would as well suit the 
history of any other contiguous Mahomedan country. 

The distinction, however, of the doctrines of the two con- 
tending sects, p. 346, &c. is drawn with mucly spirit as well as 
precision, ‘The great and evident difference between them, is 
that the Sheah doctrine maintains the indefeasible right of 
Aly to have succeeded to the Caliphate, at the death of the 
Prophet, which the Sooffees deny. 

It is pleasing to observe, that hitherto, at least, although 
these Persian enthusiasts have borrowed many of their images 
from the Hindoos, they have not yet imitated their preposterous 
and most unnatural austerity. A beautiful translation in the 
English verse, from the Musnave, a very favourite work of the 
Sooffees is inserted at p. 399. It would be unjust to deny great 
entertainment and much interest to the long narrative of the 
peculiarities of the Sooffee sect, but which really seems spun 
out to too great a length, and is also tuo much encumbered with 
quotations. 4 | 

With respect to the author’s general remarks on the subject of 
religion, there is nothing perhaps particularly to object; we - 
should, however, have been better pleased if he had availed 
himself of the favourable opportunity before him, of introduc- 
ing some plain and impressive apostrophe, in favour of his own. 

The twenty-third chapter gives an aceount of the Persian 
government, and also contains observations on the revenue and 
military establishments of the kingdom, The power of the 
monarch is as it invariably has ever been, absolute. The prime 
minister is the medium by which all public affairs are transacted. 
‘The Persian laws are founded on the Koran, Justice is ad- 
ministered at various tribunals, of which there are many in all 
the larger cities. The governors of provinces and cities are ap~ 
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pointed by the monarch. Murder may be commuted for money. 
if the culprit cannot raise the sum required, he is compelled 
with a large iron collar round his neck, to beg till he shall collect 
the amount of his fine. An adulteress is cut to pieces by her 
father, her husband, or her son, Their reasoning on the sub- 
ject of parricide is curious. A young man murdered his father. 
He will of course be put to death, observed the author. No, 
said the informant, the life of an active young man is much too 
valuable to be taken away for a dead old one. P. 469. There 
are few, or rather no mendicants, and personal freedom as far 
as residence is concerned, is free from all restraint. The army is 
composed of a large body of irregular cavalry, furnished by the 
military tribes, and commanded by their own chiefs, and a 
numerous militia, with a corps of infantry and artillery clothed 
and disciplined m the European manner. 

The twenty-fourth chapter is principally statistical, and dis- 
cusses the climate, productions, and population of Persia. As 
may be expected in provinces lying ander such different parallels 
of latitude, there is the greatest diversity of climate. The 
capital, Ispahan, seems placed in the best temperature of Persia. 
The cities to the north of L[rak are less favourably circumstanced, 
The winters in Kurdistan are exceedingly severe? The soil of 
Persia is equally various. ‘There is no where a greater variety 
of vegetable productions ; but there are few minerals of any 
value. ‘lhe camel, mule, and horse are excellent. Sheep in 
abundance. Chardin gives the population of Persia at forty 
millions, which Pinkerton reduces to ten. ‘The cities of Persia, 
and Ispahan in particular, are very magnificent and splendid. 
There are in fact no public roads, as no wheel-carriages have 
hitherto been introduced. Some progress has been made in the 
useful and fine arts both in the cities and large towns. The ar- 
bitrary will of the prince often checks this, as for example: An 
ingenious Persian was employed in casting cannon. The au- 
thor thought some of the guns imperfect, and pointed out one 
as crooked. Very true, said the man, but that is not my fault. 
1 have been commanded to finish in ten days, what would re- 
quire ten months. Why» do you not remonstrate on the im- 
practibility of the thing. ‘The man shook his head, my master, 
he observed, is a good man, but he is prince, and must be 
obeyed. 

The Persians have made but little progress in agriculture, but 
are tolerable mechanics. Of chemistry they know nothing, and 
are ignorant both of anatomy and the circulation of the blood. 
They have an infallible cure for temporary blindness, A large 
vessel full of snow is placed before the patient, whose face must 
be put near it. . A red-hot steel is then thrown iuto the vessel, 
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and an immediate and strong perspiration ensues, Which is ine 
creased by throwing a shawl over the head, and the cure is ac- 
complished. ‘They have a similar remedy in North America. | 

Of geography as a science they know nothing; but they are 
and ever have been devoted to poetry. ‘The Epic Poems of 
Ferdosi: and Nizarnee, the Musnave of Jellah-u-deer, the 
Poems of Jami, and the Odes of Hafiz, are considered as 
abounding in exquisite harmony and luxuriance of fancy. ‘They 
appear entirely unacquainted with satire, but many of their songs 
are beautiful. In the art of painting they have made no ad- 
vancement. With respect to literature in general, they seem 
to be stationary, and so they are likely to continue whilst the 
government remains as at present constituted. 

The work concludes with observations on the manners and 
customs of the Persians. The princes of the blood are not 
now immured in the harem longer than female care is required. 
They are early instructed in their religion, and in that which 
relates to external manners. 

The king thus passes his time. He rises early on account of 
his religious duties. As no male approaches the interior apart- 
ments, his attendants are females or eunuchs. When dressed, he 
sits two hours in the hall of his haram, Female officers arrange 
his wives and slaves with strict regard to precedency. Having 
heard the affairs of the haram, he consults his principal wives, 
and then retires. Officers meet him as he leaves the harem, his 
favourites, and the princes of the blood. He then breakfasts. 
‘The dishes in silver covers are locked in a close tray, which is 
covered with a rich shawl, and placed before the king. The. 
steward then breaks the seal, and the physician attends the 
meal, <A description of the manner in which the king performs 
his public duties may be seen at p. 484. He has an historio- 
grapher, a poet, a jester, and a story-teller. The court is very 
ceremonious, and on the arrival of an embassy great grandeur is 
displayed. Particular attention is paid to the royal establish- 
ment of horses, and the stable of the king is the most sacred 
of all sanctuaries. A horse, they say, will never bear him to 
victory by whom it is violated. T he place of safety is the head 
of the horse. If tied up im the open air, he who takes refuge 
must touch the headstall. ad at 

The festival most strictly observed, is the Feast of the Vernal 
Equinox. On this occasion there are horse-races, mutual pre- 
sents are interchanged, and each man on this auspicious morn 
kisses his friend. ‘The prices, nobles, and higher public of- 
ficers imitate the king as far as they can. ‘They exact the re- 
verence they pay to him, from their own dependents ; cach has bis 
court, and lavish their wealth en women, horses, rich orm and 
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dress. ‘They are educated in the same manner with the princes 
of the blood. The priesthood is held in high honour, and 
much courted by the sovereign. In the reign of Abbas the 
Great, a person complained to the high priest, that the king had 
taken his sister by force into his haram. ‘The holy man gave the 
complainant a note to this effect: “ Brother Abbas restore to 
the bearer his sister.” The woman was instantly given up. 
They are exceedingly superstitious, and nothing is done, not 
even a head-dress put on, without consulting the stars. Illus- © 
trative of this weakness see a curious anecdote at p. 579. 

The art of printing is still unknown in Persia, but their writ- 
ing is exceedingly beautiful, and much cultivated as an accomplish- 
ment. The Persians are fond of society, and keep sumptuous 
tables. The women in fact have no character at all; they are 


just what their husbands please to make them. As to the num- 


ber of his wives, the Persian considers himself entitled to un- 
limited indulgence. A priest of high character has received 
the formal praise of a grave historian, because he never had 
intercourse with any females, except with his four legitimate 
wives. 

There is one mode of marriage peculiar to the country, 
namely, marriage by contract for a limited period. ‘This the 
man may dissolve when he pleases, but the lady retains’ the 
whole of the sum agreed upon, Different cities have peculiar 
usages. ‘The wandering tribes necessarily have still different 
customs, of which distinct notice is taken. These tribes, with 
the exception of their chiefs, are rude, regardless of religion 
and its various prohibitions to Mahometans, proud of. being 
plunderers, though affecting to abhor the appellation of thieves, 
but they are kind and hospitable to strangers. 

It is observable of Persia as of other countries professing the 
religion of Mahomet, that it has never attained any considerable 
degree of refinement iu civilizauon. The causes of this will 
necessarily present themselves to every patient reader of history ; 
the most considerable are doubtless the despotic and precarious 
government under which they live, and above all the institution 
of polygamy. ‘The falsehood of the Persians is: proverbial ; 
deceit is the lesson inculcated from childhood. Notwithstand- 
ing their depressed situation, they are bold of speech even to 
their governors. . 

The governor of Ispahan imposed some unusual tax upon 
shops. A seller of vegetables went and told him be was unable 
to pay it. ‘You must pay it or leave the city, was the reply. I 
cannot pay it, said the man, and where else can I go? ‘To Shi- 
ras or Kasan, said the governor, if you like it. Your brother, 
returned the shopkeeper, is in power in one of those —_ 
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and your nephew at the other, what can I expect from them ? | 
‘Go to court then, said the governor, complain to the kin ne. if you 


think [ have done wrong. Your brother is Prime Minister, 
said the man. Go to the devil, said the angry ruler, and trou- 
ble me no more. ‘Fhe holy man your father is perhaps there. 
This had its effect, and the complainant was relieved. 

The sum of the Persian character is, that their vices are 
more striking than their virtues. ‘Their immorality is horrible ; 
the most unnatural indulgences they do not consider as a crime, 
Alas! we come to the termination of this elaborate work, with 
very faint hopes of this nation’s reformation. 

‘Che author has undertaken an arduous work, and performed 
it well, His materials were scanty, but he has made an ex- 
cellent use of them, and above all has contrived to lead his 
readers forward, through subjects in themselves dull and up- 
interesting, by opening as he went along unexpected sources of 
amusement. 

It must be confessed that he is sometimes, though not often, 
tedious, and his knowledge of the Persian language, and his 
fondness for the more popular Persian authors, have occasion- 
ally induced him to multiply his quotations from them. We 
have here, however, what we did not possess before, a stand- 
ard book of reference for every thing relating to Persia. 

There is one thing however of which there is perpetual occa- 
sion of complaint against all modern writers on oriental sub- 
jects, and which exists in its full force with respect to Sir John 
Malcolm, that is a perpetual variation in their orthography of 
proper names. 

We have always been accustomed to write the capital of Per- 
sia, Ispahan, this writer calls it Asfahan. Bushire a well known 
port in the Persian Gulph, is here denominated Abusheher, 

‘ebriz, ‘T'abreeze, with many similar (to us) anomalies. 

A good map of Persia is prefixed, and several engravings and 

rtraits ; how far the representation ef former sovereigns of 
Persia may excite interest in modern readers, is a matter of some 
doubt: they are certainly well executed. 
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Art. III. Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during 
an Excursion in Italy, in the Years 1802 and 1803. 


Joseph Forsyth, Esq. Second Edition. 8vo. pp 448. 15s. 
Murray. 1816. 


THE inherent attractions of Greece and Italy, are, to the 


scholar, so various aud so ) great, that a succession of travellefs 
thither 
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thither will doubtless be never wanting so long as the studies of 
our youth give to those countries that immense preponderance. - 
of interest which they so justly claim. ‘Some will repair thither 
ardent with no ynfounded hopes of discovery ; for not an acre of 
ground, in a country of such narrow limits and such gigantic 
fame as Greece, but deserves to be explored. ‘To others no 
greater motive will be wanting than to obtain the noble gratifi- 
cation of beholding objects, of which none are content with the 
description. The “ propter mille annos” is indeed a mighty 
source of interest ; on whatever it depend, the love of antiquity 
is natural to cultivated man, and may be traced in every walk 
of life. Every, the smallest, object on which time has fixed its 
characters, becomes immediately venerable in the eyes of beings 
who have so brief au interest in them, So sure is this principle, 
that, but for the proud share which we claim in its great achieve- 
ments, the field of Waterloo would certainly never have interested 
us like that of Marathon, and we may securely predict that the 
lapse of a few ages, which will deduct nothing from the interest 
of the latter, will abate prodigiously the now universal eagerness 
to view the Belgic field, and will rank it with those other plains 
of modern warfare, of which, unhappily, all countries contain but 
too great a variety. 

In the admirable Volume which Dr. Clarke has just presented 
to the public, nothing is more remarkable than the actual quan- 
tity of novelty it presents. How strangely have earlier travellers 
(and we may add later travellers too than he) passed along the very 
margin of the most interesting spots on the earth, paused in the 
very suburbs of an ancient city, or followed an ignorant Tartar a 
few furlongs to the right or to the left of a temple, a fountain, 
or a tomb, whose situations would have been faithful guides to 
investigation. How many English scholars have journeyed from 
Livadia.to Thebes without the fortune of discovering (as Dr. ‘C. 
certainly appears to have done) the sacred grove of Helicon, 
Aud have passed through the city of Cadmus (partly from impa- 
tience to reach the great object of their journey, and partly too 
for want of those hints on which investigation fastens) without 
noticing the very interesting documents still existing in ‘Thebes. 
Borne along by the enthusiasm suitable to the travellerin Greece, 
this very active scholar has not only been rewarded with several 
discoveries of real importance, but has thrown out a clue for 
those, his successors, who will become every year more and 
more numerous, notwithstanding the rival attractions of the 
shores of Italy. For where is the object which may compare in 
interest with Greece? and where the country so well able as our 
own to furnish a succession of travellers, not dishonourable to 
her ancient fame ? 

we Next 
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Next in interest, we must undoubtedly consider Italy, a country 
in which there are still, as in Greece, notwithstanding the thou- 
sands of travellers who throng her public roads, objects of 
curious investigation, which offer themselves even to redundancy ; 
above all, notwithstanding the native talent which exists on the 
very scenes where it may be best exercised, together with all 
the facilities and advantages which must attend the researches of 
a native scholar; notwithstanding all this, there are parts of 
Italy nearly unexplored and unknown. At the distance of little 
more than fifty miles beyond Naples, the traveller enters upon a 
country, which he traverses void of all those aids which court 
him officiously in the northern and central parts of Italy, and 
which has as yet only been visited by a very few Englishmen, at 
the risque of assassination. In fact, the very rage of travelling 
through almost the whole of this country, the preponderance 
there of medern over ancient works, the galleries and the libraries 
to be visited, the society to be courted, the language to be cul- 
tivated, the luxuries to be enjoyed, are so many impediments to 
the investigation of Italian antiquities: every traveller is taken 
to the same set of objects, is content, and passes on. But 
the silence and the solitude of the landscape of Greece, the un- 
blended antiquity of her monuments, the unseductive nature of 
the hospitality exercised by her modern masters, (which are far 
enough from conciliating sloth) are favourable circumstances for 
the progress of researches there. ‘There the traveller goes to his 
notes at the close of the day, not as to a reluctant duty but as 
matter of relief, as welcome employment ; and he whose virtue 
might melt away before the /ururies of the Italian Locanda at 
Brindisi, will, without much exertion, resist the delicate allure. 
ments of the khans at Mezzoro or Paramithia. 

With a large proportion of the best qualifications for a tra- 
veller in Italy, full possession of the language, and of the attain- 
ments of a scholar, with a mind of prompt and active powers, a 
judgment on works of art already informed and exercised, Mr. 
Forsyth, visited that enchanting country in 1801. He first hails 
the Italian soil at Nice, thence following the windings of those 
most romantic Alpine coasts, which arg distinguished by the 
name of Riviera de Ponente, he enters the Ligurian states at 
Genoa, their imposing and magnificent capital ; he visits Savona 
in his way, a place which is scarcely otherwise worthy of remark 
than as having been that of the exile or detention of the present 
chief of the Roman Church. Here began the iniquitous trials 
and degradations to which the Santo Padre (who has been in- 
deed “ washed in the baptism of affliction”) was exposed by his 
inexorable adversary ; his return has, in recompence, been pro- 
bably more hailed than that of any of the rulers who owe the 
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recovery of their sceptrés to the late revolution of Europe. 
That return too has been in many ways remarkable ; his capital 
became an asylum for the very family of his most active enemy ; 
his subjects at large relieved from many of the burdens imposed 
by those heralds of liberty, the French; his very heretics no 
longer to be persecuted by the iron scourge of the inquisitor ; 
are all goodly signs of the temper of the Roman Pontiff, and 
contrast most woefully with the misconduct of ethers, who have, 
like him, recovered an unlooked-for exercise of power. We 
are sorry, however, to find that the abode of Pius the seventh at 
Savona, was productive of no less a miracle in his favour, than 
an extatic vision of the Virgin; which is really the only scan- 
dalons anecdote we recollect to have heard related of him. 

This route adopted by Mr. Forsyth, though by much more 
circuitous than either of the Alpine passes, stands greatly recom- 
mended by the beauty of the scenery, in which it 1s seldom 
equalled by any other part of Italy, and scarcely surpassed per- 
haps by that of the Bay of Naples itself. ‘The boldness of the 
coast resembles that of Dalmatia aud Albania, but it far sur- 
passes these in the richness of the scenery on the skirts of the 
mountams, and in the almost uninterrupted lines of maritime 
towns and villages which are drawn along their bases, or inter. 
spersed among the higher vallies on their sides. However, we 
cannot recommend this passage into Italy to persons who are at 
all limited as to time, not only on account of its circuitous nature, 
but of the great uncertainty of a fclueca voyage during the 
summer months; so great that teu or twelve days may easily 
be lost on the passage between Nice and Lerici. ‘Those who 
are thus restricted must leave not only Genoa and Leghorn, but 
the whole coast of the Mediterranean out of their calculation in 
an Italian tour. 

In criticising the ecc/esiastical architecture of Pisa, our author 
controverts the opinion, that the baptistery and cathedral are 
Gothic buildings ; to an architect they may not be such, yet to an 
ordinary spectator they do certainly convey the general sentiment 
of the Gothic of the north. What they want of this beautiful 
style of building (a style of which the northern nations may be 
justly proud) is the pointed arch and the clustered column; what 
they have in common with it, is a multitude of small columns, 
arches, windows, and ornaments, from the base to the summit 
of the building. Mr. Forsyth says, that those admired struc. 
tures rather approach to the Saxon, but it appears to us, that 
they are yet farther removed from the simplicity of those vene- 
rable models than from a Norman origin. ‘This discussion gives 
occasion for the introduction of a remark, as happily expressed 
as it is justly conceived. : 
32 “ How 
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“ How beautiful do columns become when they support a roof! 
how superior to their effect as an idle decoration! what variety in 
these, still changing their combinations as you pace along the 
aisles! how finely do their shafts of oriental granite harmonize 
with the grandeur of the pile, while their tone of colour deepens 


the sombre which prevails here in spite of an hundred windows.” 
F, 10, 


We cite also a very comprehensive passage, in which, on 
reviewing the Campo Santo of this city, (one of the most re | 
markable objects for the artist in all [taly) Mr. Forsyth says, 


“* Such cloistered cemeteries as this were the field where paint- 
ing first appeared in the dark ages, on emerging from the subter- 
ranean cemeteries of Rome. In tracing the rise and genealogy of 
modern painting, we might begin in the catacombs of the fourth 
century, and follow the succession of pictures down to those of 
St. Pontain and Pope Julius; then, passing to the Greek image- 
makers of the tenth and eleventh centuries, we should soon arrive 
at this Campo Santo which exhibits the art growing, through several 
aves, from the simplicity of indigence to the simplicity of strength.” 
P, 12% 


In advancing through Tuscany, Mr. I’. makes an happy enough 
comparison between the little republics, which formerly held 
divided empire over the north of Italy, and those of ancient 
Greece. The comparison is, however, rather politically than 
geographically just. Equal in jealousy and rivalship, the 
‘Tuscan republics differed most essentially from the Grecian in 
position: the latter country, with the exception of Thessaly, 
1s a succession of small plains, each with its barrier of monn- 
tains on every side ; every plain had its city, aud every city was a 
sort of capital: it is easy on the spot, and only there, to invest 
the wars of ancient Greece with their full imterest and impor- 
tance ; but the boundaries of these Italian republics were slight, 
fluctuating, and evanescent; often but a river, or even an arbi- 
trary line, like the division of parishes or counties. 

Mr. Forsyth’s happy faculty of conveying his impressions to 
the mind of his reader, in few and forcible words, finds ample 
scope at Florence ; and to the merit of the exceedingly slight 
sketches thus thrown out, every reader who has viewed the ob- 
jects will, we think, be forward to bear testimony ; indeed the 
work is chiefly addressed to persons who have had this advan- 
tage, for the information of others it is certainly not sufficiently 
copious, nor in any sense is it a book calculated for every body. 

he observations on the Gabinetto Physico contain some 
remarks not very creditable to the appropriating talent of Fon- 
tana, who has the name of having erected the celebrated wax 
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collection, in which it seems, however, that he has derived no 
small share of renown from the labours of unobtrusive coad- 
jutors. In how many achievements in this world, as well as 
collections of anatomical wax work, does the labour of the many 
contribute to the fame of the few. 

We have much criticism and accurate remark under the attrac- 
tive head of the Florentine gallery. ‘The marble busts of the 
Medicean founders, with their drapery of porphyry, are justly 
censured. ‘They shock the eye and the taste of all persons who 
have either. ‘The contrast is glaring and offensive ; but we are 
not sure that the authur has made out his case, with regard to 
the “ barbarism,” as he terms it, of certain slight insertions of 
golden ornaments in the sculpture, as well of Phidias as of 
Canova ; if the best ages of the arts admitted of such an addition 
as a golden patera in the marble hand of Hebe, or a metal bridle 
in the marble horses of the Parthenon, it would be difficult to fix 
the charge of barbarism on a practice which such artists have 
occasionally adopted, and which poets have celebrated. No per- 
son will revolt from the beauties of the Hebe of Canova, on 
account of this objection. 

In the conclusion of this chapter, it is exceedingly well ob- 
served, iu speaking of the difficult subject of the Greeo-Etrus- 
can style, as it is usually termed, that * stiffness of form does not 
indicate nation, but age, not Etruscan art alone, but the art of 
all rude times and retired situations.” As to the likenesses of 
the imperial busts to their originals, we suppose there was a re- 
semblance, as in the portraits of Titian and Reynolds, and that 
minute detail could no more be carried into the sculpture of that 
age than into the painting of our’s. Persons are usually consci- 
ous of their own exterior defects at least, and Caligula or Nero 
setting for a portrait were to be flattered (who does not see how 
much Buonaparte has been thus flattered?) as well as repre- 
sented. ‘The very slaves of those tyrants would have expected 
this at the hands of the artist, therefore the resemblance our 
curiosity desires to fiud, was probably never exceedingly great, 
except in the case of such remarkable faces as those of Caligula, 
Galba, Adrian, Antoninus, or Lucius Verus. It is well re- 
marked, that “ an imperial nose may always be authentically 
restored from a coin where it appears in profile.” 

There is an entertaining chapter on the subject of the Italian 
“ Improvisare,” in which, if this talent is not explained or ac- 
counted for, it is described in a very lively manner ; this faculty 
is not, we believe, participated by any other nation, and the 
exclusiveness of the privilege must, in all reason, be greatly 
attributable to the “ language rich in echoes, and to the powerful 
alliance of music.” The account given of the Pisan poets, wer 
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.of the modern theatre of Italy, is full of spirit, ment and 
information. Lt is indeed singular that the Italians 
ing Aliieri delight not in : but there may be an 
distaste among nations. Romans had no love for this 
higher walk of the drama; the English, the German, and the 
French tov, love and excel in the productions of the i 
-and are as ready to. pay homage to Sophocles and [ 
the admiring crowds which, in the halcyon days of Alheos 
thronged under the rock of her Aeropolis. 
Before we quit Florence we shall present the ‘reader: with a 
. eli sallende very fair specimen of our author's 
descriptive powers. He has the merit which is certainly not 
common to Pall travellers, of always placing a picture before the 
imagination of his reader. It is not often to be expected that 
-any thing like the reaf scenery, which seduces an author into 
the perilous attempt to describe what he admires, will be con- 
-weyed to his reader, especially if the latter be unacquainted with 
the elements of [taliau landscape ; but even the production of a 
picture at all, so that he can fancy any thing, shews a dexterous 
and masterly use of very ‘inadequate materials. An Taner ew 
or injudicious writer labours only to charge his descriptive 
passages with mere superlatives, compound epithets, and 1 
expressions ; but simplicity is the very essence of description : 
the florid and poetical style produces no illusion. 


* Tt would be ungrateful to leave the environs of Florence with- 
‘out mentioning the pleasure which I once enjoyed ¢ at evening from 
‘the top of Fesolé. ‘The weather was then Elysian, the spring in its 
most beautiful point, and all the world, just released from the pri- 
vations of Lent, were fresh in their festivity. I sat down on the 
brow of the hill, and measured with my enraptured eye half the 
Val d’Arno. Palaces, villas, convents, towns, and farms, were 
seated on the hills, or diffused through the-vale, in the very points 
and combinations where a Claude would liave placed then— 


** Monti superbi, nt en aa 
Fa di se contro i venti argine e. ! 


Valli beate, per cui d’onda in 

L’ Arno con passo signoril cammina! ’ 
 ?*¢™M tical emotions were soon interrupted by an old peasant, 
ron wn at the same resting shanih audiahinnt eituinhibe 
‘companion, ‘ Che bell’ seria guardiamo un, po’ Ja -nostra 
Firenze. Quanto @-bella! quanto cattiva! chi ci stain chieaa, chi 
ci fa birbonate. Ah Gigi! quante ville | quante-vigne | quanti 
poderi !—ma non vw’? nulla di nostro.’ Those poten of exclamation 
ci he tn of bak There is generally 
= games 


whjch old fnen throw on adm 
« Fiesole 











tion than turf-embankments would do ; but it gives a ¥ 
effect to the immediate picture, which, vewed Goin Citta 


| changed 
ing. Leopold once brought his brother Joseph up to shew him 
here the garden of his dominions; and this imperial visit is recorded 
in a Latin inscription as an event in the history of the convent. 

«¢ The season brought a curious succession of insects into view. 
On the tg Fiesole my ears were deafened with the hoarse croak 
of the cigala, which Homer, I cannot conceive why, compares fo . 
the softness of the lily. On my return the lower air was illuminated 
with myriads of éucciole, or fire-flies; and I entered Florence at 
shutting of the gates, | : 

** Come la mosca cede alla zanzara.” P. 76, 


On quitting the environs of Florence, Mr. Forsyth conduct 
us to the three sanctuaries on the Apennine Camuldeli, Vallom- 
brosa, La Verna.: He visits Cortona, so celebrated for its anti- 

uity, its prospects, (which comprehend a near view of the 
ymene lake) and its Etruscan walls. At Siena he admits, 
amidst the anomalies of its fine cathedral, i ble marks of 
the genuine Gothic, although the iling style of this edifice 
be Comber, similar to that of Florence, Pisa, and many other 
towns in the nortli of Italy. , ey xs 

Mr. Forsyth ccntinues his journey to Rome through the vol- 
canic country which lies between’ that capital and Siena, a route 
not to be recommended to any but the naturalist; indeed we see 
not how any person ‘can be meee hon i Joss of the 
superb country in the “ Department o rasymene, as 
the French called it, of the vale of Umbria, the finest Lt 
in the world, of the astonishing cataract of Tirni, and 
equally imposing scenery and remains on the Nar. It is then 
to be strongly recommended to the traveller, that he take this road, 
both on his going and on returning from Rome: he will have 
pry oatren, a lies capi ‘and will revisit the mm 
whic has alrea rmed some acquaintance, not only with — 
renewed but with lieightened satisfaction. babs iiy 8 joa, 

We desire also to caution every person who aches the — 
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he will eventually be sure to experience, but of the first im- 


pressions which on the passage of that barrier await him, and 
which are generally, perhaps always, those of reluctantly acknow- 
ledged disappointment. A great part of the plap of Rome is 
here jaid open to his view, in three converging streets, of which 
that on his right hand follows nearly the course of the Tiber, 
that on the left pursues the base of the Pincian hill, while the 
intermediate street, leading in a direct line to the Capitoline, 
conducts to all the antiquities of Rome. This last street is the 
only one of the three which has the least pretensions to beauty, 
aud those depend rather on individual objects than on the idea 
of a street, strictly considered, for the is narrow, and is 
dark, and a very large proportion of its buildings are mean and 
unsightly. ern) 

Our author truly observes, that ancient Rome is now but a 
landscape. How fortunately, how lucky is the ion, as it 
were, of ancient and modern Rome by the interposition of the 
Capitoline hill, What the ruins of the Campo Vaccino owe to 
their situation, may not only be supposed but estimated by the 
ill fates of those objects (and they are, except the Coliseum, 
the most imposing and magnificent remains of the imperial city) 
which are hemmed into narrow irregular dirty areas.. "The two 
historical. columns and the Pantheon, how majestically would ‘ 
they have risen among the vineyards of the Ceelian or Palatine ! 
It is well known that there are no architectural remains of the 
republican era of Rome, What is extant of this date, the great 
Cloaca, the substruction of a piece of wall, the Tullian prison, 
are rather masonry than architecture. The monuments of Rome 
are all of the imperial ages, and but few of them go far back 
from the commeacement of the Christian zra. 

In speaking of the Pantheon, Mr. F. has a strange speculation 
that it was perhaps originally a bath, or the Caldarium of an- 
cient baths. The only reason for which opinion adduced, is the 
circular form, which is.a known peculiarity of that appendage 
of the baths of the ancients ; as if a form so beautiful, conve- 
nient, and familiar, were not liable to be adopted for other edi- 
fices of different intention; and would not Pliny have recorded 


_ the Pantheon as a bath, if it had been such? ‘Taken altogether, 


whatever was the design of its construction, the Pantheon ‘re- 
gnains as a Christian church, not the most imposing, but the 
most beautiful antiquity of the eternal city. We may remark 
ere that the great peculiarity of Roman brickwork (noticed by 

r. Forsyth in another passage as one prime cause of its stabi- 
lity) the introduction of a series of blind arches wrought into 
the substance of the wall, aad perpetually interrupting the aaek 
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zontal layer of the bricks, is to be particularly noticed inthe 
structure of the external walls of the Pantheon. ined 
- The triumphal arches now disincumbered of earth, justify some 
of the criticisms which this author has made on the dispropor- 





tion of certain of their parts to others. ‘Though now cleared'to. . . 


their bases (twelve or fourteen feet below the general soil of the 
Campo Vaccino) they are unfortunately insudated in pits. sure 
rounded by a low parapet: the access should undoubtedly have . 
been given to them by an inclined plane passing through them: as 
it is, Not One person ‘perhaps in a thousand has ever seen them 
from their bases, an advantage which it was the only object of 
all this labour to effect’; for as eee masses, they were 


more imposing when half buried in the earth, We may herve 
observe that the | Seid 


* Summo tristis captum in arcu” 


is well explained by the figures of captive kings extant on the 
Attic of the arch of Constantine. 

_ The reader will thank us, we think, for the following eloquent 
description of the Coliseum, which concludes an elaborate ana- 
lysis of its architecture. 


‘* As it now stands, the Coliseum is a striking i of Rome 
itself ;—decayed—vacant—serious—yet grand ;— grey and 
half green—erect on one side and fallen on the others with :conse- 
crated ground in its bosom—inhabited by a beadsman; visited by 
every cast ; for moralists, antiquaries, painters, architects, devotees, 
all meet here to meditate, to examine, to draw, to measure, and to 

ray. * In contemplating antiquities,’ says Livy, ‘ the mind itself 
comes antique.’ It contracts from such objects a venerable fue 
which I prefer to the polish and point of those wits who have lat y 
profaned this august ruin with ridicule.” P. 148. 


The only circus remaining at Rome sufficiently perfect to 
shew what a circus was, is that.of Caracalla, im which the ditec- 
tion of the Spina is still perfectly legible. Of the baths too of 
that emperor, such immense remains are extant, that it resem- 
bles an huge quarry of brick, and a vast building might easily be 
produced by restoring the reofs and replacing the windows: in 
short, by doing what bas actually been done with the ruins-of 
the baths of Diocletian, a part of which, thus restored, constitute 
the superb church calied Santa Maria degli Angeli. Of the 
baths of ‘Titus, the remains are also enormous, though not so 
convertible as the former; yet a portion of these has. 
been converted into a manufactory of gunpowder. But the ob- 
jects of attraction in Rome are quite inexhaustible ; her antiqui- 
ties, her arts, her churches, ceremonies and processions, leave — 
no day a void, and he who expected to have seen every thing ma 
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month, finds himself departing at the lapse of a year not 
without having accomplished much that was desirable, but wi 

a still imperfect familiarity with objects which he has often seen. 
We have no hesitation in expressing an opinion, that Mr. For- 
syth’s is the very best book for a student on the spot, a guide 
equally faithful, enlightened, and eloquent; and with the addi- 
tional aid of the work of Venuti, lately republished, the traveller 
will have only to blame his own want of diligence, if he fail to 
profit greatly by his residence in a city which im many senses is 
still a metropolis of the world. Other cities are visited by fo- 
reigners occasionally, and in small numbers, but the Porta del 
Populo transmits daily a succession of tramontane voyagers of 
all nations. Russians, Germans, French, English, all crowd 
hither, and eager for the moment of their arrival in Rome. 


“ Hic alta Sicyone ast hic Amydene relicta 
Hic Andro, ille Samo, hic Trallibus aut Alabandis, 
Esquilias, dictumque petunt a vimine collem.” 


There are many objects in the vicinity, or at least at no great 
distance from Rome, which strangers, especially if their stay be 
limited, are apt to neglect. Few omit indeed to visit Tivoli: 
the Preceps Anio and the Regna Sybille have paramount attrac- 
tions. Frascati and the Tusculum Villa, now in the possession 
of a personage (Lucien Buonaparte) as time serving as its first 
illustrious tenant, will always have many visitors. ‘The present 
occupant may thus perhaps be not unlikely to leave his bones 
near those of the Cardinal of York, (the brother of another Pre- 
tender) who lies buried in the church of Frascati. ‘“‘ The last 
withered branch,” (says Mr. Forsyth, who was introduced to 
him) of that unfortunate family, who had reigned in my country 
for so many ages.” 

‘The whole of the Campagna, on a radius of fifteen or twenty 
miles round Rome, deserves to be examined by the attentive tra- 
veller: he should never omit at least two excursions, which are 
far from being general ; the one to Palestrina (Praeneste) where 
he will not indeed find any remains of the temple of Fortune 
worth considering, but he will be indemnified by a new and im- 


— lesson in the geography of that part of Latium which 
ies 


between the base of the Apennine and the Alban Mount ; 

he will pass over much country of classical interest, and he will 
see the most extensive and perfect remains of an ancient Roman 
way extant in Italy: the other visit we recommend is to the 
mouth of the Tiber; he will there find the disconsolate and 
dreary ruins of Ostia, dispersed over many an acre, amidst 
broken columns, and a few inscriptions ; he will be ferried across 
one arm of the Tiber, deep, muddy, and torrent like, and after 
traversing 
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traversing the Isola Sacra, amidst herds of buffaloes, and a-few 
haggard wild looking peasants, who are condemned to breathe 
this noxious atmosphere, he will cross the other prong, as it 
‘ were, of the fork (the only branch at present navigable) to Fiu- 

micina, and will terminate a very interesting excursion by a visit 
to the remains of the port of ‘Trajan. 

The best time of year, indeed the only fit time, both for 
accomplishing these objects, and for a fixed residence in Rome, 
is the spring, from February to the end of May; after this, it is 
too hot to be out of shelter beyond the hour of noon. The 
Czlian, the Aventine, the Palatine hills, are during this season 
clad in the first tender green of the vine. Its old enemy, the 
gout, industriously browsing on the young tendrils, is seen in the 
most picturesque attitudes—a rupe pendentes; flocks of shee 
occupy here and there the shelter of a convent porch ; the stately 
cream-coloured ox of ‘Tuscany assuages his thirst in the large 
granite tank of the Campo Vaccino; the small green lizard 
(lacerta agilis) stirs and startles in every bush, and every mass 
of ruin is alive with the activity of the little reptile; while a few 
strolling frati, in the picturesque costume of their several con- 
vents, planted among the ruins of the palace of the Cesars, 
assist the scene. Atevening the Lucerola, or fire-fly, flits about 
the lithe brook Marrana, (which probably conferred on the 
Capena gate its epithet “ Madida.”) ‘The bat and the owl 
come forth, and when the moon pours her flood of light on the 
huge masses of the Temple of Peace and the Coliseum, then, if 
ever, is the full and commanding influence of antiquity unpressed 
upon the mind. 

Mr. Forsyth pursues his journey to Naples by the accustomed 
route of Albano Velletii and Terracina. The very dangerous 
state of the Apennine, infested with banditti, (not that the 
* Pomptina Palus et Gallinaria Pinus,” are deprived of their 
usual proportion of assassins) impose this route on the traveller, 
rather than that far more interesting one, and now nearly dis- 
used, which would conduct him by Sera and Frosinone to» 
Aquino, te Arpine, and to Sora. ‘io be precluded from this 
very desirable route to the contines of the Agro Napolitano, is 
indeed much to be regretted ; but it appears that the Roman 
government have never been possessed of adequate means for 
the suppression of these outlaws: indeed if zmperial Rome 
swarmed with cut-throats and robbers in the time of Juvenal, 
when the vigour of their authority was not at all impaired, it is 
little tu be wondered at that the feeble sceptre of the church is 
contemned and set at nought. We shall place the reader, by 
the aid of Mr. Forsyth’s pencil, amidst the crowd at Naples. 


“« Naples, in its interior, has no parallel on earth. The crowd 
of London is uniform and intelligible: it is a double line in quick 


motion ; 
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motion ; it is the crowd of business. The crowd of Naples consists 
in a general tide rolling up and down, and in the middle of this tide 
a hundred eddies of men. Here you are swept on by the current, 
there you are wheeled round by the vortex*. A diversity of 
trades dispute with you the streets. You are stopped by a car- 
penter’s bench, you are lost among shoe-makers’ stools, you dash 
among the pots of a maccaroni-stall, and you escape bchind a Jaza- 
rone’s night-basket. In this region of caricature every bargain 
sounds like a battle ; the-popular exhibitions are full of the gro- 
tesque; some of their church-processions would frighten a war. 
horse. 

** The mole seems on holidays an epitome of the town, and ex. 
hibits most of its humours. Here stands a methodistical friar 
preaching to one row of /azaroni: there, Punch, the representative 
of the nation, holds forth to a crowd. Yonder, another orator 
recounts the miracles performed by a sacred wax-work on which 
he rubs his agruses and sells them, thus impregnated with grace, 
for a grain a piece. Beyond him are quacks in hussar uniform, 
exalting their drugs and brandishing their sabres, as if not content 
with one mode of killing. The next professore is a dog of know- 
ledge, greut in his own little circle of admirers. Opposite to him 
stand two jocund old men, in the'centres of an oval group, singing 
alternately to their crazy guitars. Further on is a motley audi- 
ence seated on planks, and listening to a tragic-comic filosofo, who 
reads, sings, and gesticulates old Gothic tales of Orlando and his 
Paladins. 

** This is a theatre where any stranger may study for nothing 
the manners of the people. At the theatre of San Carlo the mind, 
as well as the man, seems parted off from its fellows in an elbow- 
chair. There all is regulation and silence: no applause, no, cen- 
sure, no object worthy of attention except the court and the fiddle. 
There the drama—but what is a drama in Naples without Punch j ? 


or 





* « Qui vid io gente, pid che altrove troppa, 
E @’ une parte e d’ altra con gran’ urli 
Percuotevans’ incontro n° Dante. 

+ ‘ Professore is a title given here to every performer, every 
fiddler, court-tailor, truss-maker, &c.; just as that of doctor was 
given by the ancients to fencing- masters, archers, book-binders, &c.” 

t “ Capponi and others consider Punch as a lineal representa- 
tion of the Atellan farcers. They find a convincing resemblarice 
between bis mask and a little chicken-nosed figure in bronze, which 
was «liscovered at Rome ; and from his nose they derive his name, 
* a pulliceno pullicinella !’ 

“« Admitting this descent, we might push the origin of Punch 
back to very remote antiquity. Punch is a native of Atella, and 
therefore an Oscan. Now the Oscan farces were anterior to any 
stage. They intruded on the stage only in its barbarous —- 
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or what is Punch out of Naples? Here, in his native tongue, and 
among his own countrymen, Punch is a person of real power; he: 
dresses up and retails all the drolleries of the day; he is the chan- 
nel and sometimes the source of the passing opinions ; he can in- 
flict ridicule, he could gain a mob, or keep the whole kingdom in 
good humour. Such was De Fiori, the Aristophanes of his nation, 
immortal in buffoonery. 

‘In general the streets are straight, but very narrow. The 
Larghi (for none can be called squares) are irregular both in aspect 
and plan. Some are refreshed with fountains, others are decorated 
with statues or sculptured obelisks. The houses are lofty, the roofs 
flat; more than half the fronts consist in window, and every window 
is faced with an iron balcony. 

** The Royal Palace, though only a part of Fontana’s design, is 
large enough for Naples. Its front includes the three Greek orders ¢ 
but neither its style nor materials required oriental columns at the 
gates: the court, if not grand, is noble: the admired staircase is 
only vast. 

** Capo di Monte is so majestic a situation that it somewhat exte- 
nuates the blunder of building a lumpish palace on a hollow and 
quarried shell. Here are still some remains of the Parma gallery, 
though most of the pictures serve as mere upholstery. Indeed, the 
keeper himself felt shame for his stores, and condemned by a ‘ non 
guardi’ whole rooms to neglect. The cognoscenti admire here a 
recumbent Venus, which has, however, too much of the statue— 
one musician tuning his guitar, and another composing—some 
saints by Guercino—some portraits by Raphael Andrea del 
Sarto. Two of Parmigianino’s are praised for that grace, which 
struck me as too peculiar, too characteristic fur so vague a quality 
as grace. 

‘‘ The Studii is another vast and unfinished palace, where I 
found them arranging the Farnese and the Palatine libraries. The 
junction of two such collections has brought together ail the ear- 
liest productions of printing, and, ofcourse, many duplicates. But 
when great men study Mattaire, and collect first editions, they 





and were dismissed on the first appearance of a regular drama. 
They then appeared as Ezodia on trestles; their mummers spoke 
broad Volscan; whatever they spoke they grimaced, like Datus ; 
they retail all the scandal that passed, as poor Mallonia’s wrongs ; 
their parts were frequently interwoven with ovhag dramas, ‘ conser- 
taque fabellis (says Livy) potissimum Atellanis sunt. Quod genus 
Indorum ab Oscis acceptum ;’ and in all these respects the Exodi- 
arius corresponds with the Punch of Naples. 

‘** Yet if we return from analogy to fact, we shall find that master 
Punch is only a caricature of the Apulian a character 
invented, as some suppose, by the Captain Mattamoros, im 
by Ciuccio the tailor, and performing the same part as the Fool or 
the Vice in our old English plays and moralities,” 
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soon find out the absurdity of leaving more than one copy of a rare 
book in a public library, subject to their controul. 

“« In the Studi I found the Farnese statues rather warehoused 
than arranged, There lay the Urania, returned, for the second 
time, from Rome, in a tremendous case which had been prepared 
for this colossal captive. The great Hercules stood bedaubed with 

er amidst the rubbish of a work-shop. The muscular surface 
of this statue is truly Herculean, perhaps too Herculean, too tense 
and spasmodic for a state of repose. His placid attitude and be- 
nign inclination of head seem to invite adoration, and rather an-_ 
nounce the divinity of some temple, than a mere object of sculpture 
displaying, as it is thought, the muscles of a man just respiring 
from toil. , 
“« The famous Toro is placed in a public walk near the sea, and 
d white, to expose it the more effectually to the corroding 
ray. Pliny describes this once-admired group as cut out of one 
io a but, unfortunately for his credit, Pliny says the same of the 
Laocoon. So pieced a thing as the Toro is now, that the work of 
Apollonius is intermixed with Bianchi’s in every figure, and the 
principal figures are the most restored. No head is original but 
the herdsman’s, which is thought disproportioned to the rest. 

“ The Francavilla e contains a few pictures of the first 
order—two wonderful dead Christs by Schitoni—e Madonna in 
Raphael’s largest manner—a St. John the Baptist by Da Vinci. 
So fresh is this figure that I doubted its antiquity. So jocund is 
his smile, and so delicate his beauty, that, were the crossed reed 
transformed into a ¢hyrsus, and the skin round his loins into a pan- 
ther’s, he might pass for a young Bacchus. How mere a trifle can 
canonize a figure which, placed in a church, would be worshipped 
by thousands ! 

“« Above this place stands the Certosa on a height which com- 
mands a bird’s-eye view of the most curious city, the most singular 
coast, the most beautiful bay, and the most picturesque islands in 
Europe. This convent was thought too opulent for a few Carthu- 
sians: their estates were lately sequestered, and their church de- 
prived of its plate and jewels. The high altar is still enriched with 
amethyst, sardonyx, chalcedony, and other kinds of agate. Along 
the nave are the twelve prophets of Spagnolet, each thundering: 
down from his own compartment ; all seem variously inspired, yet 
all are children of the same dark, deep-featured, family. 

“ Both architecture and sculpture seem here to perpetuate that 
seicento-taste which originated in a Neapolitan. They delight in 
the crooked, the picbaid, the gaudy, and push irregularity to its 
farthest bourn. Alfonso’s arch in Castel-Nuovo, though a mixt 
eomposition of the 15th century, is purity itself, when compared 
with those abominable heaps of sculpture called guglias, which were 
raised in the last reign. Some of the modern churches are oe. 
to the eye; but so is every monster.. Within they are spot 
things, mere harlequins ia marble, quite ugly with decoration. 

Carving 
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Carving is tormefited, and gold-leaf laid on wherever it can find 
room. A rage for gilding runs through the nation. It disfigures 
walls, furniture, carriages. Even the hackney calash must have its 
coat of gold, the collar-maker gilds his hames, thé apothecary gilds 
his pills, and the butcher sticks gold-leaf on his mutton. 

** In other respects Naples, though still behind other nations, is 
gradually following their advanced improvements. Of late the 
houses are more adapted to modern life: the apartments are cleaner 
and more commodious : their casements no longer consist of oiled 
paper or shutters, nor their hangings of greasy old silk or velvet. 
The streets are no longer pestilential with filth, or infested with 
beggars. These are now confined in the seragliv, and are there 
maintained at the expense of the shop-keepers. Thus the sound 
part of the community must feed the diseased; yet the sore itself is 
rather cicatrized than healed; for thousands of the poor conceal 
their wants through terror of confinement, and prefer dying, at 
their own freedom, at: home. 

‘‘ To a mere student of nature, to an artist, to a man of pleasure, 
to any man that can be happy amgng people who seldom affect 
virtue, perhaps there is no residence in Europe so tempting as 
Naples and its environs.—What variety of attractions !—a climate 
where heaven’s breath smelis sweet and wooingly—the most beau- 
_ tiful interchange of sea and land—wines, fruits, provisions, in their 
highest excellence—a vigorous and luxuriant nature, unparalleled 
in its productions and processes—all the wonders of volcanic power 
spent or in action—antiquities different from all antiquities on earth 
—a coast which was once the fairy.land of poets, and the favourite 
retreat of great men. Even the tyrants of the creation loved this, 
alluring region, spared it, adorned it, lived in it, died in it. This 
country has subdued all its conquerors, and continues to subvert the 
two great sexual virtues, guardians of every other virtue,—the cou- 
rage of men and the modesty of women.” P. 265. 





In speaking of the excavations at Pompeii, of which a very 
interesting detajl is afforded by the present volume, the author 
justly remarks the resemblance of the shops to those at present 
used in this country; but there is a town (Sorrento) well worth 
visiting on other accounts, where the resemblance seems to ex- 
tend to almost every object, and gives the impression of Pompeii 
resuscitated and repeopled. 

Much, however, has been done since the time of Mr. F.’s 
visit, in exploring this most wonderful mine of antiquity, of 
which the public are to receive an account at large from the pen 
of Sir William Gell. The opening up of the street of tombs, 
and the discovery and clearing out of a vast amphitheatre, are 
fruits of the patronage of the untortunate Juachino, with whom, 
as well as with the ex-queen, these labours at Pompeu (which. 


have largely repaid all the cost) was a favourite object. uo 
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In connection with this amphitheatre, we shall gratify the reade# 
by referring him toa passage from the Annals of Tacitus, rendered 
exceedingly interesting by the discovery of the exact scene of the 
broil. ‘The Roman senate sbut up the amphitheatre. Before the 
lapse of the time specified, Vesuvius inflicts an heavier judgment, 
and overwhelms at once the criminals and their city. 


“* Sub idem tempus,’’ et seq. 
Annal. lib. xiv. 17. 


We shall conclude our extracts from this interesting work. with 
the author’s account of Loretto. 


“ On entering the church at five in the morning, I was surprised 
to find crowds so early in the Santa Casa, and masses at eve 
altar. ‘This holy house and its saint struck me as examples of that 
contrast which the Church of Rome affects, in consecrating ugli- 
ness. ‘The one is a mean, brick-looking, hovel, incased in a shell 
of sculptured marble ; the other, a black, smoked, wooden figure, 
glittering in jewels and brocade. Seldom is the gift of miracles 
ascribed to an object of beauty. A statue must either have or 
affect the Gothic antique before the godly will rub their foreheads 
on its toes. When this Virgin returned from France (for she has 
been a traveller as well as her house) a new deposite was opened to 
replace the treasures which had vanished. ‘The Pope presented 
two golden crowns; and a priest sits fronting the door to receive 
and register donations. But most of the pilgrims whom I found 
there appeared as poor as they were pious. They knelt round the 


furrow which devotion has worn on the pavement, and they ap- 
proached the Virgin, 


“ « Not with fond shekels of the tested gold, 
Or stones whose rates are either rich or poor 
As fancy values them ; but with true prayers, 


Prayers that were up at heaven, and entered there 
Ere sun-rise,’ éa P. $21. 





Art.IV. The eloquent Speech, &c. of Charles Phillips, Esq. 
at Liverpool, at a public Dinner se to -him Oct. $1, 1816. 
Hone’s Edition. 6d. 1816. 


CITIZEN Hunt in heroics—Jack Cade on stilts. ‘Treason bas 
been geverally served up by those sagacious cooks, Messrs. Cob- 
bett, Jones and Co. in its most homely form. ‘The tripe and cow- 


heel of Jacobinism has commonly been thought more accommo- 
dated to the palate aud more suited to the digestion of the vul- 
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gar, than fare more delicate and refined.. Not so the good peos 
ple of Liverpool; their tastes are too nice fora threepenny: 
erdinary—else why are they the townsmen of Roscoe. They 
must have a little sedition a-la-mode—a revolutionary curry, with 
democracy and daggers served up in sauce piquante. Counsel- 
lor Phillips is accordingly summoned from our sister isle as the 
head caterer of the feast. — 


* Look to England, eaten by the cancer of an incurable debt— 
exhausted by poor rates—supporting a civil list of near a million 
and a half, annual amount—guarded by astanding army of 140,000 
men, misrepresented by a House of Commons, ninety of whose 
members in places and pensions, derive 200,0001. in yearly emolu- 
ments from the Minister— mocked with a military peace, and girt 
with the fortifications of a war establishment! Shades of heroic 
millions !—these are thy achievements! Monster or Legitt- 
macy !—this is thy;consummation ! |! The past is out of our power : 
it is high time to provide against the future. Retrenchment and 
reform are now become not only expedient for our prosperity, but 
necessary to our very existence. Can any man of sense say that 
the present system should continue? What! When war and peace 
have alternately thrown every family in the empire into mourning 
and poverty, shall the fattened tax-gatherer extort the starving 
manufacturer's last shilling, to swell the unmeritted and enormous 
sinecure of some wealthy pauper? Shall a borough-mongering fac- 
tion convert what is misnamed the national representation, into a 
mere instrument for raising the supplies which are to gorge its 
own venality? Shall the mock dignitaries of Whiggism and Toryism, 
lead their hungry retainers to contest the profits of an alternate 
ascendancy over the prostrate interests of a too generous. people ? 
These are questions which I blush to ask—which I shudder to 
think must be either answered by the Parliament or the people. 
Let our rulers pradently avert the interrogation. We five in 
times when the slightest remonstrance should command attention— 
when the minutest speck that merely dots the edge of the political 
horizon, may be the carvof the approaching spirit of the storm! 


. Oh! they are times whése omen no fancied security can avert; 


times of the most awful and portentous admonition. Establish- 
ments the most solid, thrones the most ancient, coalitions the most 
powerful, have crumbled before our eyes, and the creature of a ° 
moment, robed and crowned, and sceptred, raised his fairy crea- 
tion on their ruins! The warning has been given; may it not 
have been given in vain! P. 11. 


Here, as Mr. Puff says, you have metaphors and similies as 
thick as noun subsiantives. Jack Cade was nothing to all this. 
Let us try how this later gevtleman sounds in heroics, for Jack — 
Cade as well as Counsellor Phillips vowed ReroRm. 
E “ Cade. * 


Vel. VII, ZANYARY, 1817. 
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“‘ Cade. Be brave then—for your captain is brave, and vows re. 
formation. ‘There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold 
for a penny, and the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops, and I 
will make it felony to drink small beer. All the realm shall be in 
common. ‘Thereshall be nomoncy. All shall eat and drink upon 
my score, and I will apparel them all in one livery, that they may 
agree like brothers, and worship me their Lord.”’ 

Shakespeare’s Henry VI. part ii. act 4, scene 2. 


So spake Jack to the men of Kent; but a greater man than 
Jack is here. I: how gorgeous a vest would Counsellor Phillips 
have clothed the mean and homely phrases of his gallant proto- 
type. Let us image the Barrister waving his hand. 


** The voice of heroism is heard in the desert of poverty and 
mourning, The torch of liberty blazes from on high, a beacon 
at once and a guide. ‘Thousands of congenial souls are kindled 
into life by its beams, The genius of REFoRM bursts from the 
clouds of despotism, and blazes liké the morning star upon the 
horizon of your isle. The flitting forms of foul venality, the jost- 
ling jobs of juggling juntas, the cumbrous crowd of cannibal cor- 
ruption lie crushed beneath the wheels of her triumphant car. 
Mark the miserable morsel which mocks your grasp. Seven such, 
and seven times seven, shall court and canvass the custom of the 
current coin. No fluttering paper, like the fleeting spirit of de- 
parting wealth, Excise, thy reign is o’er—no hardened harpies 
of corruption sha'l hover round your cellar, and search the bleed- 
ing cask with their pestilential probe. Free as the land that bore 
it, ree as the sun that cherished it, free as they that quaff it, shall 
be the wine of your native growth. Where now, let me ask, is 
the brilliant beverage of your land. Where is the genial draught 
of British brewing? Coddled by contractors—muddied by mono- 
polists. soured by the thunder of the tax.gatherers’ knock—wa- 
tered with the hogwash of bankruptcy and ruin. Treason it shall 
be to drink its drugg’d and drowsy dregs under the bright and bril- 
liant rays of Reform—treason it shall be to remember that you have 
drank them. Nought hall remind us of these casks of contagion, of 
these vats of corruption Equal as the air we breathe, shall be the 
blessings of the land. Dependence—what art thou ?—engendered 
by the adulterous monsters of Church and State— nursed in the lap 
ot despotism-- the chain of the weak, the sword of the strong—in 
harmonious equality shall you blend,’ &c. &c. 


Such would have been the philippic of Jack, could he have. 
lived to have addressed an audience of taste and discrimination, 
such as that, before whom Mr. Phillips was sent for to perform, | 
Mr. Brougham seems to have been quite eclipsed by this” 
luminary of our siste~ island, who we understand is to be again 
brought on the stage, to figure away a second time at a general 
election. Mr. Canning must already haye begun to tremble at 
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so formidable a rival, who marshals his metaphors in such ®ril- 
liant array, that like Hudibras of old, 


“ For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope.” 


Mr. Canning is generally acknowledged to possess some 
imagination and some powers of eloquence, but nothing like 
Counsellor Phillips; witness his eulogium on the idol of his 
adoration. 


«« You have succeeded, indeed, in dethroning Napoleon, and 
you have dethroned a monarch, who, with all his imputed crimes 
and vices, shed a splendour around royalty, too powerful for the 
feeble vision of legitimacy even to bear. He had many faults— 
I do not seek to palliate them. He deserted his principles—I re- 
joice that he has suffered. But still let us be generous even in our 
enmitics. How grand was his march! How magnificent his des- 
tiny! Say what we will, Sir, he will be the land-mark of our times 
in the eye of posterity. The goal of other men’s s was his 
starting post—crowns were his play-things—thrones his footstool— 
he strode from victory to victory—his path was “ a plane of con- 
tinued elevations.” Surpassing the boast of the too confident 
Roman, he but stamped upon the earth, and not only armed men, 
but states and dynasties, and arts and sciences, all that mind 
could imagine, or industry produce, started up, the creation of 
enchantment. He is fallen—as the late Mr. Whitbread said, * you 
made him, and he unmade himself,”,—his own ambition was . his 
glorious conqueror. He attempted, with a sublime audacity,) to 
grasp the fires of heaven, and his heathen retribution has been 
the vulture and the rock!’’ P, 9. 





The profusion of rhodomontade in one of Mr. Phillips’s 
speeches, would be a year’s consumption for any other orator. 
We should fear, however, that the good people of Liverpool 
may be somewhat deceived in their expectations of this new 
luminary. He opens upon them wide the flood-gates of flum- 
mery, and they are borne away by the torrent; but we should 
imagine that all behind is dry. We should apprehend that the 
oratory of a single day would exhaust the stores of Mr. Phil- 
lips, as in that time he would probably have said every thing he 
had to say upon every subject. We should shrewdly suspect the’ 
eloquence of Mr. Phillips to be like the catherine-wheel, 
which by the help of a little revolutionary sulphur, and the steel- 
filimgs of assurance, pours forth a stream of brilliant sparks, 
makes half a dozen turns, and as many explosions before the’ 
gaping multitude, and is extinguished for ever. 

Of Mr. Phillips we know but litte: He has lately appeared 
in the “ seduction” line, and by the help of an enermous por- 
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tion of puffery, has got some little credit for a speech, the pub- 
lication of which, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
we consider at least a very disinterested act. We wonder that Mr. 
Phillips has not made his appearance im this line at the bar of 
Westminster. We doubt not but that in the purlieus of Totten- 
ham Court Road, two personages could easily be found to 
play plaintiff and defendant, and the effect would be surprising, 
If the courts, however, should prove coy, the Britisa Forum 
is ever open to our orator. This we conceivé is the proper 
field for the eloquence of Mr. Phillips, and in sincere good 
wishes for his success, in this or any other species of oratory, he 
may select, until he shall have met the full reward of his de- 
serts, we heartily bid him farewell. 








Art. V. The Personality and Office of the Christian Com- 


forter, asserted and explained, &c. By Reginald Heber, 
M.A. &c. 


(Continued from p. 667.) 


HAVING followed Mr. Heber through his first four Lectures, 
in which he cousiders the personality of the Holy Spirit, and the 
part whtich he sustained under the old dispensation ; we resume ~ 
the subject, with the review of that part of his volume, in which 
he explains his office, as the Christian Comforter. 

In Lecture V. the author, proceeding to investigate the pecu- 
har benefits which the Paraclete has conferred on the Church 
by his advent, opens the enquiry by premising that those benefits, 
as conveyed under promise, must consist “ in an advaatage pecu- 
liar to Christians alone: and one which the followers of Christ 
did not possess before the descent of the rushing mighty wind 
at Pentecost.” ‘To the former position we fully subscribe; in 
the latter we suspect a lurking sophism, from which we may 
trace the whole of the author's aberration from that straight line 
which, at least to ourselves, is the measure of rectitude, and 
which his first observation enables us to lay open. 

In proceeding to develope, and to subvert the different 


schemes which have been devised for explaining the mode in 


which the promise has been fulfilled; the pretensions of the 
Miiaculous Powers are first brought to the test. Their claims 
are however soon set aside, since constituting a benefit, which is 
confined in the possession, as conceded but to few; and which 
ts limited in the duration, a8 withdrawn after a stated period ; 
they convey no adequate fulfilment of a promise, which was 
made to every succeedipg age, and every individual believer. 
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The entire force of this objection lies, as we apprehend, in an 
assumption which is as little borne out by the terms in which 
the promise is expressed, as verified in the facts in which it was 
accomplished. For, in the first place, the Promise is here nar- 
rowed to the particular grant of grace, John xiv. 16: but it is 
expressly extended by our Lord himself to miraculous operation, 
the grant of which was rendered not less dependent on his de- 
parture than that of ordinary grace, but by no means promised 
like it an everlasting duration, ibid. 12. xv. 26.. In the next 
place, the indisputable fact, that these miraculous powers were 
granted in consequence at least of the latter promise, and have 
been, notwithstanding, altogether withdrawn, very fully evinces 
that the Promise is of a complex nature, the constituent parts 
of which are at once distinguished, by merely separating be- 
tween the ordinary and extraordinary operations. And if, as 
Mr. Heber is himself compelled to admit, the promise received 
its accomplishment on the day of Pentecost, when the expected 
Comforter arrived, according to the express stipulation of the 
giver, there cannot be much room to doubt, that as it was par- 
ticularly evidenced in the gift of tongues, it was peculiarly ful- 
filled by the grant of miraculous powers. 

It is in vain therefore that the ingenious. author concludes, 
from the unchangeable nature of a promise, and from the tem- 
porary nature of the miraculous powers, that the former has 
not received its accomplishment in the latter. If the term be 
limited to the grant of ordinary grace, of which it was not 
merely declared, that it should arrive, but abide for ever, the 
inference is unquestionably just. But to limit the Promise to 
this particular grant, 18 to act alike in contradiction to the terms 
in which it was expressed, and to the evidence by which its 
accomplishment was solemnly witnessed. ‘The whole force of 
the objection lies im the ih nah whereby the Promise 1s first 
narrowed by a contracted view, and the refutation of those who 
adopt it ina full and comprehensive sense then conceived to 
follow, from the subversioa of its use in a false and confined ac. . 
ceptation. 

Having thus disposed of the Miraculous Powers, our author 
next tries his strength on the Ordinary Operations. ‘T'wo reasons » 
are consequently assigned why neither the grace which is con- 
ferred i, Sacraments, nor in the unction of Ordination, is , 
applicable to the particular Promise, which announced the ad- 
vent of the expected liluminator; “neither of them answer. to 
the character of peculiar privileges,” as they were common to 
the Jews ; and both of them had, been evjoyed by the disciples. 
of Christ, previous to his departure, which was to precede the 
advent of the Comforter. | 

We 
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We do not deem it necessary to bestow any notice on as much 
of the author's objection, as 1s deduced from the consideration 
that the Promise given to the Disciples (which expressly com- 
prised the terms, that the Holy Ghost, in his new character, 
should “ be in them”) was not fulfilled, because, having likewise 
included that of inspiration “ in all truth,” our ministerial and 
sacramental unction “ teaches us nothing.” The sophistry of this 
mode of reasoning against the Ordinary Operations, is perfectly 
similer to that which has been employed agaist the Extraordinary, 
and proceeds from the same false and contracted view of the 
Promise. 

But we deem it necessary to consider the limitation which 
the promise appears to receive in this sense, from the particular 
title of Comforter, of which the author has made considerable 
use in giving an appearance of truth to his reasonings. If with 
a view to this ttle, taken like the promise in a particular sense, 
it may be asked,—Iu the various offices which the Holy Ghost 
fulfilled. as the Spirit of truth and holiness, the Witness and 
Comtorter, ia what peculiar operation of his grace was the latter 
title sustained? Itis obvious, we should then separate, from the 
general nature of his office and operations, those peculiar func- 
tions which gave him the title of the Witness and the Spirit of 
truth and holmess, and of course spesk of him with a view to 
the inward consolations of his grace, which give him more emi- 
nently the title of Comforter. Nor can we have any ground of 
dispute with any person, who, confining his views to thus much 
of the Doctrine of Grace, considers the Orders ‘and Sacra- 
meuts of the Church, as forming no essential part of his sub- 
jeet.. But Mr. Heber has not contracted his subject within 
those narrow bounds; he does not merely overlook those divine 
ordinances, as unsuitable to an exclusive or limited view of the 
divine economy, but rejects them as applicable te the promise 
under which the Holy Spirit should arrive, and the character 
which he sustained on his advent. T.eaving the title of Com. 
forter stil! undefined, we proceed to consider the force of his 
objections, directing our aitention in the first instance to the 
Jasi as the more specious and imposing. : 

It is objected, that as the Disciples had participated in the 
Sacraments previously to our Lord’s departure, which was to 
precede the coming of the Holy Ghost in the character of the 
Comforter, in them the promise of his peculiar advent could 
not have found its fulfilment. Nor dare we deny, that from 
the moment the Almighty fiat was pronounced, grace was at- 
tendant on the word, and the divine ordinance became an effec- 
tual instrument. But a very small degree of attention to the 
history of the circumstances under which the promise was con- 
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ferred, will enable us to discriminate between two cases, which 
are considered identical, though essentially distinguished ; and 
will enable us to perceive how the Holy Spirit in the one case 
merely discharged his general tunction as the Sancutier, while in 
the other he assumed his peculiar office as the Comforter It is 
clear, then, not merely from the discourses of our Lord with 
Nicodemus and the Capernaites, but with the Apostles them- 
selves *, on the very occasion of delivering the promise, that 
however they had been participants of grace, they were wholly 
unacquainted with the mode and reality of its operation. He 
found it accordingly mecessary to apprize them specifically of 
the fact; “ he dwelleth with you, aud shall be in you.” But it 
is not less clear, that however high their privileges were, as ‘sauce 
tified by his special grace, they could be no source of comfort 
to those who were unconscious of their existence. In the as- 
surance of this single fact, as far as the question of ordinary 
operation is concerned; and of the advent of the Holy Ghost 
as the dispenser of preternatural wi-doin aid power, as far as 
the extraordinary Operation is concerned ; a measure of consola- 
tion was ministered to the Disciples, of which they were pre- 
viously unconscious. And as the whole tenor and tendency of 
our Lord’s words in conferring the promise directs our attention 
to those circumstances for the sense mm which it was to be accome 
plished+; the circumstances which attended us fulfilment on the 
day of Pentecost, seem to limit it to this particular significas 
tion. On that day the Apostles received unquestionable assur- 
ance, not merely of the presence of that Holy Spirit, who sancti- 
fies by his communion, but were vested with miraculous powers, 
aud im that assurance received abundant consolation to justity the 
peculiar title ot Comforter, under which bis advent was pro- 
mised. We conclude therefore, against Mr. Heber’s second 
objection, that after our Lord’s depariure and effusion of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, the Holy Ghost, as the dispen- 
ser of sacramental grace, susiained his office as the Comiorter,. 
This puint bemg dete: ouned, the first objection, that the Sa- 
craments conferred no privilege which was not conmon to the. 
Jews, is a fortiort subverted. ‘That comfort which the infant 
Chirch received, in the seusible presence of the Holy Ghost, 
when they were so far eul.ghtened as to acknowledge, in bis ine, 
werd communion, the pledge of thei adoptioa to that kingdom 
of grac:\and glory, to which their Lord was exalted, placed a 
wide and essential difference between their state before and after 





* Joh. iii, 5. 9.10. vie 52. 59. 60. 63. xiv. 8. 22. xvi, 12, 18, 
17. 29, 
+ Ibid, xiv. 12, 16. 20. xv. 7. 16, xvi, 23, xvii. 19, 21. 
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the promise was fulfilled. A difference infinitely more wide 
must it have placed between the state of the Christian «dmitted 
into this communion, aud that of the Jew, who had “ neither 
part no: lot” in those exalted privileges. As our reply io the 
antecedent objection has been founded on the declarations of 
our Lord m delivering the promise ; that to the present objec- 
tion may be supported on the declarations of St. Peter on the 
day of its accomplishment. In that exhortation to the multi- 
tude of Jews, in which the apostle not only accounts for the 
miraculous ¢ffusion of grace, which distinguished ihe advent of 
the Paruclete ; but describes it in express reference to “ the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, shed forth as they saw and heard *,” 
he closes his words with the followimg declarations, which can- 
not be easily perverted or misundersiood : “ Repent and be bap. 
tized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the re- 
Mission of sms, and ye shall receive the Hoty Guost. For 
the promise ts unto you, and to your children, and to stl that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall cati+.” We 
will not assert, that this declaration must have been absurd, had 
the sacrament of baptism conveyed no privilege, of which the 
Jew was not already m possession ; but we will affirm, that, on 
Mr. Heber’s hypothesis, 1t must have beeu as unintelligible to 
the Jews, to whom it was addressed, as we profess it is to our- 
s:lves, at this hour. 

But we incet the objection not merely on the ground of that 
difference, which separates a Christian sacrament aud a Jewish 
ceremony; which, with us, is as wide as that which separates an 
urnaviihng form, and aw cfectual ordinance. However contident 
Mr. Heber may be of the security of the foundation on which 
his objection rests ; we veniure to believe, that for any success: 
which attends his efforts, to place it out of dispute, it remains 
as undecided, as it was found before he undertook its establish. 
ment. 


“ The rites of baptism,” says Mr. H. “ and the eucharist, (I 
need hardly recal! the circumstance to the memory of my present 
audience) were ccremonies already not unknown to the Jews, and 
(excepting in their application to the ‘Trinity and the Christian 
Covenant) are rather to be considered as points, in which the fol- 
lowers of Joses continue to resemble the house of Israel, than as 
features, whereby we are distinguished from them.” P. $20. 


As we too retain our recollections upon this subject, and are ' 
little disposed to admit an assertion, however peremptorily ads, 
vanced, any fariler than it is proved; we must be pardoned in 
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scrutinizing the authorities on which this decision is founded, 
The following list of authorities is, in our author’s estimation, 

fuliy acequate to establish his point; ‘Targum Jonathan ad Exod. 

xii. 44; Pesachim Mischna viii. 8; Avoda Sara, f. 46, 2; Ge- 

mara ad ‘Tit, Cherethoth, c. 2; ibid. Tit. Jabimoth, c. 4; Light- 

foot Hore Hebr. Matt. iti, ; Hammond, vol. i. p. 470, et seq. ; 
Wall. Hist. of Inf. Bapt. Inirod. §§. 2, 33 August. contr. Ful- 
gent. , 

‘To the person who disputes the antiquity of baptism, as an 
initiatory rite of Judaism, the testimony of St. Augustine goes 
no farther in proving, on the author’s part, that the Christians: 
adopted this ceremony from the Jews; than in proving on the 
objector’s, ihat the Sadducees adopted it from St. John the Bap- 
tist*, ‘The latter we shall continue to consider the more probae 





* In the passage of St. Augustine, adduced by Mr. Heber, p 
369. v. the Pharisees are tacitly excepted from the number of those 
who used baptism; the Sadducees only being particularized as 
using that rite; * Paganus baptizat, Judweus baptizat, Saduceus 
baplizat, et multi extra legis late,’ &c. The same exception is 
made in the passage adduced from the Mishna, infr. p. 58: for 
while the Scribes were of the school of Shammai, the Pharisees 
were of the rival school of Hillel, vid. Wott. on Jew. Trad. vol, i. 
p. 93. But we have higher and positive authority, that the latter 
sect rejected baptism, when administered by St. John, though his 
baptism was generally received, Luke vii. 29, 30. And while the 
rebuke of our Lord to Nicodemus, John iii. 10, which was obvi- 
ously suggested by this circumstance, is easily understood by tefer- ’ 
ence to John’s baptism; as “ a master of Israel’ should have 
known, that the Baptist was the harbinger of a New Covenant, te 
which there was a promise annexed of regeneration “ by water and » 
the Spirit,’” Mal. iv. 6. Ezek. xxvi. 25, 26, 27; the universality of 
the practice is utterly inexplicable, if “ a Ruler of the Pharisees” 
could be ignorant, that it was commonly practised in initiatin 
proselytes into Judaism. As the whole of the presumptive evi- 
dence, therefore, is against the notion of the Pharisees having 
practised this rite ; the neglect or rejection of it, by these super- 
stitious observers of tradition, peremptorily decides inst the, 
assumption, that it was a traditionary practice of the Jews. ‘ Its 
adoption by the Sadducees, and school of Shammai, is thus easily - 
accounted for, by the prevalence of John’s baptism, and that spirit 
of perverseness, which constantly induces gne sect to a prac- 
tice, which is rejected by another, which is its rival ; a spirit which, 
in numberless instances, influenced the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. And instances occur of converted Jews ascribing the 
rite a similar origin ; vid. Seld. de Synedy. Lib. I. cap, iii. p..21. 
ed. 1673. fs s 3 Los 
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ble supposition, until the reasons which may be advanced in its 
support, are proved to be false and unfounded. 

‘Tbe testimony of Lighifoot, Hammond, and Wall, will prove 
no more than that of Basnage, Schickard, and Wolfius ; if the 
former believed the poim clearly made out, the latter have ex- 
pressed some scepticism on the subject *, On a question which 
has produced this diversity of opinion, we shall venture to believe 
the preponderance of authority on the negative side, which we 
espouse. But the authority of these writers, who support the 
aflirmative, cannot stand long with those who have furrher to 
object to the Gemara, (to which their testimony is indebted for 
ne inconsiderable portion of its strength), as coming four centus 
ries too late, to decide any thing with respect to a matter of fact, 
previous to the times of the apostles. And in this sentence, we 
take the liberty to include that of the Avoda Sara, which stands 
in the catalogue of authorities before us, as testimony different 
from that of the Gemara. Though this title is common to the 
Mishna+ and Gemara, yet as the passage adduced by Mr. Heber 
is not found in the tert of the Talmud, we reject it with the 
other authorities, adduced from the comment; as the stream of 
tradition is. polluted at the source in which it originates, 

The proof of the point at issue consequently devolves on. the 
Targum and Mishna. The testimony of the former may be 
however dismissed without ceremony, as it is notoriously spu- 
rious ; having been forged subsequently to the compilation of 
the Gemara t, and is of course enutled to no higher aitention 
than that absurd and fabulous compilation. What authority is 
due to the testimony of the Mishna, on which the whole ovus 
of the proof thus finally resis, may be easily seen, on reviewing 
the passage referred to by Mr. Heber, in the accurate translation 
of Surenhusius. 


“* Mishn. Cod. Seder Moed. tit. Pesach. cap. viii. §. 8. p 160. 
12) Sain yaut. “* Lugens se tmmerget acquis, et comedet Pascha 
suum vesperi, at non sauctitates. Is ad quem delatus est nuncius 
de mortuo quodam, et is qui colliget ossu, ummerget se acquis: et 
comedet sanctitates. Alemgena qui factus est proselytus vesperi 


Sabbathi, schola Shammiai dicit, immerget se et comedet Pascha 
suum vesperi.”’ 





* Basn. Hist. des Juifs. Tom. IX. p. 145. Shick. de Jur. Reg. 
Hebreer. cap. v. theor. 17. p. 127. olf. Curr. Philoll. in Matt. 
jii. 6. Tom. 1. p. 52. et alibi. 

+ Sed. Nesikin, tit. ix. ap. Surenhus. Mish. P. IV, p. 364. 

¢ Buxtorf. de Abbrevv. Hebrr. p. 232. ed. 1540.” Bartol. Bib- 


lioth. Rabbia, P. IL. p. 791, 1. sqq. Wolf. Biblioth: Hebr. Vol. 
Il. p. 3163, ed. 1721. 
The 
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The latter part of this passage, which merely specifies a deci- 
sion of the school of Shammai, relative to the expediency of 
performing an ablution, common to mourners, and persons de- 
filed by the bones of the dead, constitutes the whole of the proof, 
on which we are required to believe buptism an initiatory rite of 
the Jews! And in thé translation of Mr, Heber, it must be con- 


fessed, it makes very plausible pretensions to deciding the point 
at issue. 


“ Pesachin Mischna, viii.8. Qui proselytus factus est vespera 
Paschatis; domus Samee dicit, Baptizecur et edat pascha suum 
vesperi.”  P. 369. n. 


As we cannot suspect Mr. Heber of fabricating an authority 
to support a point; he is no doubt prepared to give a good ac- 
count of the place where he found this passage, and of the rea- 
sons which have induced him, im adopung it, to set aside the 
authority of the learned editor of the Mishna, who has assigned 
it a signification not much to his purpose. When he has_ satis- 
fied us on this poimt, and justified his translation *, we are still 
prepared to object to the passage, as affording any proof of the 
point, which it is adduced to establish. For we must long con- 
tinue to doubt, that a constitution of the school of Shammai was 
adopted by the school of Hillel; that any coustitution of those 
rival schools is to be antedated to the times of their respective 
founders ; and that any custom which is, in express terms, as- 
signed to one of them, and by implication denied to the other, 
can be a custom derived, by immemorial tradition, to the Jews, 
from their ancestors. 

We have thus undertaken to debate the question with Mr. 
Heber, upon the grounds on which he has chosen to place it; 
and have, we trust, satisfactorily replied to his objections to the 
Doctrine of Grace, as far as they affect the Sacraments, which 





* Our principal objection lies to the translation of the words, 
Som dain, by ‘ daptizetur et edat. An interjected » is properly 
the characteristic of Benoni, which has an active signification; and 
the analogy of the phrase requires that both words should be used 
in the same voice. ‘This observation is fully justified in the trans- 
lation of Surenhusius, ‘ immerget se et commedet;’ but the pas- 
sage in this sense, is no authority for the practice of baptism, as: 
that rite was formally administered ; vid. Buxt. Lex. Talm. v. 13, 
p- 407. And when baptism was administered, it was used with a, 
different view than as an initiatory rite; Drus. de Sectt. Judaicc. 
Lib. II. cap. xv. p. 102. ed. 1619. ‘ Circumcisiv signum erat 

Jederis in quod recipiebantur. Baptismus requirebatur ad mun- 
ditiem, cum gentes omnes pro immundis haberent.’ Conf, Gemar, 
Bab. Tit. Jabim.—cap. iv. p. 46, 2. 
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we must ever consider an essential part of the subject, which he 
has treated. Had we found any difficulty in the task, we should 
have made out our defence by a method of reply, which, though 
more brief, appears to ns to be no less decisive. Had not the 
Holy Ghost thought proper to sustain his peculiar office as the 
Comforter, im the dispensation of sacramental grace, we would 
have at once objected to the particular sense, m which the term 
Paraclete is used by the author. We would have undertaken to 
prove, that this peculiar ule was applied by our Lord, in refer- 
ence to the immediaie occasion, when the apostles received the 
heavy tidings of his departure; not in reference to the peculiar 
office and function which the Holy Spirit would sustain, during 
his abode with the church, uniil our Lord’s second advent in 
glory. And three reasons are, in our estimation, sufficient to 
establish the point. (1.) Our Lord is so far from applying the 
term Puraclete in the latter sense, that he takes it implicitly to 
himself, in deciaring, * I will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter * ;” thus plainly limiting it, in the former 
seuse, to the immediate occasion of speaking consolation to his 
disciples. (2.) During the entire course of the eeeeoenary 
part which the Holy Ghost sustained, on his advent, of whic 
we have a specific history in the Acts, he is not even once men- 
tioned under the title of the Comforter, which 1s, notwithstand- 
ing, conceived to designate his peculiar office and functions. 
(3.) In the only place in which the term is used in the New 
‘Testament, after the pectiliar occasion of its first application, 
it is taken from the Holy Ghost, and applied to our Lord; as 
“ our advocate (Paraclete) with the Father ¢:” and it is remark- 
able that it is thus applied by the identical Evangelist who de- 
tails the whole circumstances of its first application. It will 
not now require any extraordinary effort of sagacity to deter- 
mine, whether the peculiar.title of Paraclete will bear the stress 
which is laid upon it, in the whole of the volume before us; 
whether the promise of our Lord, and the entire economy of 
grace, must be understood in reference to a term, which was thus 
confined in its use, and occasional in its application. 

In Lecture V1. the author proceeds, in continuance of the 
same subject, to inquire how far the promise of the Paraclete 
finds its accomplishineut in the sanctifying influence, which the 
Holy Ghost still exerts im his secret and ordinary operation, 
In reference to the principles previously laid down, this grace 
is equally proscribed, wit) that conferred in our ministerial and 
sacramental unction, us inapplicable.to the gracious declaration of 
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eur Lord in delivering the promise. As it neither “ téaches us all 
things,” nor “ shews us things to come,” nor “ bears public 
witness of Christ;” it is concluded, that it possesses “ no single 
characteristic,” which belongs to “ the description of the ancient 
Paraclete,” and could not be of course “ intended by our Lord 
in his memorable conversation with the apostles.” And in the 
second place, as it is a principle agreed upon, that in the Promise 
some advantage must have been intended, which is contined to 
Christians alone ; these ordinary graces of the Spirit cannot be 
meant, as, in our authors opinion, they were common to the 
Jews, and not wholly withheld from the Heathens. 

Of these objections to the received doctrine, it cannot be ne- 
cessary to meet the antecedent by a specilic reply, after what has 
been already advanced on the nature of the Dicaninn aud title 
of the Paraclete. ‘The inconveniences which arise to our au- 
thor’s system, from separating the exteraal means from ‘the in- 
ward grace, and appropriating to the former the office of “ teackh- 
ing us all things,” and “ shewing us things to come,” will be 
revealed in the sequel. Zhe subsequent ebjection be proceeds to 
establish, from the difficulties which embarrass the. Arminian 
and Calvinistic schemes, on considering .“ the ordinary gifts of 
the Spirit peculiarly appropriate to Christians ;” and by a posi- 
tive argument, founded “on heathen and sacred testimony,” 
which purports to prove, that the ordinary gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, even to the internal consolations of his grace, were nog 
denicd to the Heathens. 

We shall not object to this position, the declaration of our. 
Lord, Joh. xiv. 17, nor that of St. Peter, Act. ii. 38. which has 
been already adduced; nor yet the declaration of St. Paul, Rom. 
iv. 14. that by this hypothesis “ faith is made void, and the 
promise of no effect.” We have no time to urge its opposition 
to Joh. ii, 5. vi. 53. 45. Rom. x. 14, 15. inculcating the doc- 
trine of regeneration, and the general necessity of the meaus of 
grace ; no room to press its repugnance to the doctrine of Ort- 
ginal Sin, and the decision of the African Church, on that which 
was properly the error of Pelagius*. Nor will our limits adait 
of our pointing out its opposition to the solemn decisions of our 
pure Apostolical Church, on those several points, as formally 
laid down in her Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies. We shall 
again meet Mr. Heber upon his own ground; and to shorten 
the cuntest, give him up his fyndamental principle, though we 
conceive it might be easily sapped upon scriptural grounds, 
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Aduiitting, therefore, the postulate of his argument, we shal! 
merely attack it in the proof. 


«“ The mere belief in a Deity,” says Mr. H. “ in his justice, his 
mercy, his power, is sufficient ¢o entitle’? a man “ to the visitation 
and comfort of grace, and to raise him, through grace, to a share in 
the mercies of Christ, and to an inheritance of the Christian heaven. 
It remains then [only} to be proved, that this knowledge was 
really possessed by those ancient heathen nations,’’ &c. P. 399, 


When so much is ascribed to “the belief in a Deity,” it 
cannot be meant, that a faith m Pluto, Badda, or Mahadeva, 
will be attended with those effects. A Divinity essentially the 
same as the Gon whom we worship, must be intended’; that 
Deity, whose being and attributes are demonstrable by reason, 
whether we please to mean by this term the light of nature or 
of grace. ‘This preliminary being adjusted, the subversion of 
our author’s hypothesis, will, we believe follow, from the estab- 
lishment of the following points. 

(1.) The possibility of proving, that the faith of the ancient 
heathens, was not pure Deism, but gross Pantheism ; in which 
the Deity was not merely multiplied into Polytheism, and de- 
based into idolatry, but nature taken into the notion of God. 
(2.) The facility of shewimg, that the proofs, which the author 
adduces im support of his own hypothesis, tend equally to the es- 
tablishment of that which we now advance, and from the estab- 
lishment of which we contend, it is fundamentally overthrown. 

‘To commence our investigation at the source, and begin with 
the Egyptians, from whom heathenism diffused itself ever the 
eastern and western world; as far as they are concerned, it must 
be useless to enter into any proof of our first and fundamental 
position. So palpuble is the case with respect to them and their 
immediate disciples, the Grecian mystagogues, that their pro- 
fessed apologist has amply conceded the pomt, that they con- 
sidered the universe to be God*. As the Grecian philosophy 
issued from this corrupt source, we might at once infer, that 
the stream retained the pollution of the fountain; but on.the 
same indisputable authority, we may assume this point also as 
proved +. On their own evidence, the Pythagoreans, Ionics, 
Eleatics, and Stoics, stand convicted of having departed so far 
from pure Deism, that they adopted gross' Pantheism, admitting 
nature into their notion of Godt. Of the evidence of Demo- 





* Cudw. Intel. Syst. p. 406, 8. sqq. ed. 1678. 

+ Id. ibid. p. 305 *, 26. p. 343, 33. 

t Id. ibid. pp. 372, 4. 383, 41. 394, 30. pp. 117, 43. sqq. pp. 
$77, 21. $85, 26, 390,21. pp. 419, 14. sqq. 
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critus, Epicurus, and their followers, we may make the same use; 
so wide was their departure from Deism, that they passed inte 
the extreme of Atheism; having pursued the corpuscular phi- 
lusophy to its worst consequences, and asserted the sovereignty 
of Nature, to the exclusion of a God *. 

To the old Academics and Peripatetics, we would willingly 
allow a purer system of theology; and it is impossible to deny, 
that, by the imagination of Plato, and the sagacity of Aris- 
totle, the gross physico-theology. of the heathens was purified 
and sublimed. But while these philosophers,and their great 
predecessor Socrates, stand so palpably convicted of Polytheism, 
that the same learned person who has undertaken their apology, 
stigmatizes the contrary notion as a vulgarerror’+; we must furs 
ther object to their theology, as infected with the common tamt 
of Pantheism, which. confounded nature with nature’s God. 
The celebrated demonstration of the existence and providence’ 
of a Divinity, by Plato, which we willingly admit to be the finest 
specimen of moral reasoning, which has descended from anti- 
quity, is exceptionable, as it carries up the proofs of natural: 
theology no higher than the discovery of that plastic and per- 
vading principle of nature, which the ancients considered a mun 
dane soul {; and, animated by which, they considered the uni- 
verse to be God. And though Aristotle be acquitted’ on the 
_ former point, he must be convicted on the latter§ ; and is assail- 
able, by the heavier charge, of asserting the eternity of matter |, 
and cousequently of holding two eternal, self-existing principles. 
If those systems which appear to be not merely at variance with 
the existence of God, but his existence and providence, be re 
concilable with pure Deism, then we candidly profess, that we 
know not what is meant by the word. But let it be granted, that’ 
we err in this supposition, and have associated a false idea witlt 
the term; the concession will not make any thing infavour of the’ 
author’s proof. For though it be conceded, that the Academics’ 
and Peripatetics were pure deists; still, as these philosophers’ 
formed but an mconsiderable sect, their testimony goes but a short’ 
way towards proving Deism the belief of the heathen world. 
Ifthe proof thus fail on the part of the philosophers, it is not: 

likely to stand good on that of the poets, whose opinions may be’ 
taken as a juster criterion of the common:sentiments of mankind, 
In Greece, and we may add, in Rome; to. which Mr, Heber 
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* Id. ib. p. 61. 37. sqq-. + Id. ibid. p. 401, 29. 
t Plat. de Legg. Lib. X. Tom. II. p. 899. b. c. ed. Serran, 
§ Cudw. ibid. pp. 168, 33.171, 6. 
{| Arist. de Cel. Lib. IL cap. i: p. 452. d. ed, Par. 1629. 
¢ Comp, Cudw. ibid. pp, 198, 3. 163, 15... 
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eonfines his attention, Homer, it is admitted, “ was the standard 
of private belicf, and the grand directory of public worship *.” 
Even Socrates, whose enlarged and philosophic views raised him 
above the purblind prejudices of the vulgar, in a moment when 
he cannot be suspected of insincerity, acknowledges himself a 
convert to the creed of. the elder bards. If the God of Nature 
and of Revelation be at all discoverable in the poetic creed, he 
niust be identified in the Olympian Jupiter; and every reader of 
the ‘ Lliad,” who bas never consulted the “ Intellectual System,” 
must know, that the “ Futher of gods and men,” is assigned a 
supremacy by Homer. . But it requires -but a slight acquuint- 
auce with the history of this Gad, to be convinced, that the 
Deity is blasphemed by a comparison with the pagan Divinity, 
whatever be the similarity of the terms Jehovah and Jove. We 
are conscious, that by a skilful administration of that universal 
specific allezory, the grosser parts of the pagan mythology may 
be easily disposed of +; aud without its aid, the advocate of that 
system will tind bimself somewhat embarrassed in: making out, 
in its behalf, even the semblance of an apology. And we will 
even admit the allegorical hypothesis, however great the conces- 
sion, as it must tend to the establishment of our fundamental 
position, and bring us back to the Pantheism of the Egyptian 
and Grecian mystagogues, ‘Thus, when the opponent has 
proved, that by the Jupiter and Juno. upon Mount Ida, we are 
to understand a physical allegory on the properties of ather and 
air; we are prepared to deduce our conclusion, that the proof 
leads to the establishment of the atheistic or pantheistic hy po- 
thesis. If the Jupiter of heathen mythology be literally under- 
stood as natural ether, the creed ef the people or poet can be 
no more proved to be Deism, from the theology of Homer, than 
from the philosophy of Democritus or Epicurus. But if he be 
considered the subtle circumambient element, which occupies 
the highest place in the sensible Universe, which was considered 
intelligent and divine; the reasonableness of the popular wor- 
ship, and the propriety of the poetical allegory, may be justified 
and explained. But on this hypothesis, we vindicate the ima- 
gery of the poet, but to the subversion of his theology; for thus 
the evidence is decisive, that he had no higher notion of the 
Deity, than that universal Nature was God. 

It may be, however, conceived, or is indeed intimated, that 
the later bards have riseu to a juster conception of the divine 
nature; and have described the Deity in terms more worihy of 
his being and atttributes. Nor can it be disputed, that their 





* Blackw. Life of Hom. Hurd, on Poet. Imit. sect. ii. p. 163, 
ed. Dub 
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sentiments often flow in a sicher and purer ven *, But as the 
improvement iu poetry is easily accounted for, by the advance- 
ment of philosophy; so it would be:a paradox to suppose, that 
the works of Euripides or Menander breathed a spirit of purer, 
divinity, than animated the conversation of Socrates, or the com- 
positions of Plato. And a few specimens will abundantly de- 
monstrate, that the labour is but misapplied, which affects to 
discover that Deism among the poets, which is sought in vain 
among the philosophers. Jn order to mark the connexion and 
ideutity of the Greek and Egyptian theology, we shall take our 
first example from their earliest bard. 
Orpheus, ap. Procl, in Tim, p. 95. 

Zeus modmy yains te % sgavs asegdevros* 

Zeus wvoin wavtwy’ Zeus axapare mupos Span’ 

Zevs wovre pige> Zeus Hrsos nde cedrvn. 
dEschyl. Fragm. ed. Stanl. p. 648. 

Zeds ésiv aidnp, Zevs 32 yn, Zeds 9° soavas* 

Leds ror ra Bayta, Xw Ts Tay 0° ED" Swipragor. 
Euripid. Troad. v. 884. 

"2D yns Ox na, xg vis Eqaiv Bear, 

Osis wor’ ei ou Susomagos eidévas 

Zeus, sit’ avalun Quoews, sire vis Borrdiv, 

Tlpoonuxamy oe Mayra vag oi" apooe 

Baivwy xeredSs, xara dinny ra Syn’ e@yeis. 
Menand. Fragm. ap. Grot. Excerptt. p.712. ed. Par. 1626. 

—Ravr’ st TH AAG Aoyw 

“Tegov’ & ves yee és & AaAncwy Oeos. 
Pind. Fragm. ap. Steph. Fragmm. Poett. Lyrr. p. 167. Ant. 1557. 

Ti @eds; bri +d nay. 

These full and unequivocal declarations, in which the Jove of 
antiquity is identified with all things,—ihe broad earth, and 
starry heaven, the sun, the moon, the mundane soul, and human 
mind, will at once reveal the secret, and prove the inefficiency 
of Mr. Heber’s method of demonstration. For thus it will ap- 
pear, that by proving the heathens acknowledged a Divinity, 

eternal and omnipresent, the author of all knowledge and power, 
the mover and director of ail things, he has effected no more 
than a partial proof of the hypothesis which we maintain; and 
that to have a full and accurate knowledge of their opinions, he 
should have examined the whole of their evidence, and have 
either disproved cr admitted their plain declarations, in pro- 
nouncing that universal nature is God. Viewed through this 





* Vid. Just. Mart. de Monarch. p. 103. sqq. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
V. Tom. II. p. 714. sqq. Euseb. Se hy Lib. XIII. cap. 
Xiu. Pp. 674. sqq. ~ 

F mediuth, 
VOL. VII, JANUARY, 1816. 
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medium, the very strongest of his examples seems to determine on 
the opposite side from that on which it is adduced. 


‘« Menander taught his countrymen,’’ says Mr. H. “ that 
* God himself is the understanding of the virtuous.'—Even Cicero 
expressed his own opinion, or the opinion of his countrymen, when 
he observed, that no. man could attain to excellence, ‘ without a 
certain divine inspiration ;’ and the expression of Seneca on this 
subject, may be read with improvement and delight by the most 
rational and pious among Christians. ‘ God is present with us,’ 
are his words to Lucilius; ‘ he ts with thee, he is within thee. This 
I say, Lucilius; a holy Spirit dwelleth within us; of our good and 
evil works, the observer and the guardian,” &c. P. 405. 


The meaning of Menander in this passage will need no comment 
after what was formerly adduced from Cicero, and has been lately 
advanced from Euripides and himself. And Seneca also may be 
taken as the best comment upon himself; the sum of his divi- 
nity may be comprised in a nutshell; ‘ Quid est Deus? Quod 
vides totum, et quod non vides totum.—Si solus est ommia; 
opus suum et extra et intra tenet*.” We shall nuw beg of our 
author to contemplate this theology, as expanded in Pantheism, 
and as multiplied in Polytheism ; and when he has summoned to 
his recollection some of the plain denunciations of Scripture, 
Deut. xxxii. 17. Lev. xvii. 7. Ps. cvi. $7. 1 Cor. x. 20. Rev. 
ix. 20. then intreat of him to ask bimself, how far “ a faith” in 
such a Divinity, or subservience to such a Religion, could have 
been “ pleasing to God?’ 

If such a faith cannot be ascribed to. the heathens, as the au- 
thor claims, it is unnecessary to enter into the merit of their 
claims to obedience: for, even in the fundamental postulate 
which he lays down, it is admitted, that “ without faith, it is 
impossible to please him.” We are therefore freed from the 
painful necessity of descending to the gross and offensive subject 
of their execrable vices; on which the declarations of their 
culier Apostle are sufficiently strong and explicit: and which the 
open accusation of the Christians, and the virtual admission of 
the Heathens, have but too lamentably confirmed. Nor need 
we proceed, leaving these notions of pagans and plnlosophers, 
and adopting the distinctions of christians and divines, to discri- 
minate between the lively faith which justifies before God, and 
that spurious virtue which may justify before met. We will. 
however presume to suggest to the author, as some test to prove 
the justice of his inference, from the “ shining virtues” of the. 
heathens, that they were suggested by grace;—that he would 
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apply it to living examples, and try it by the existing case of 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and Jews. As he will not, we hope, 
assert, that they also may attain to the consolations of grace, 
while they live in wilful neglect of its means ; be will probably 
help us to some casuistical distinction, which will solve the pa- 
radox, how the same mode of proof, applied to two cases essen- 
tially the same, should enforce conviction in the one, and decide 
against conviction in the other. 

We must again plead our limits, m declining to follow the 
author through the method of defence in which he has under- 
taken to remove objections to his system, particularly as it affects 
the means of grace: and which he closes with the candid con- 
fession, that by it “ the initiative and commemorative ceremonies 
of our religion—are deprived of that unreasonable dignity, which 
assigns to ‘hem, not only a relative value, as expressions of our 
faith and hope ; but a positive efficacy, which no act of our own, 
however instituted, can ubtain,’ p. 426. After the strong and 
repeated declarations of our sentiments upon this subject, this 
doctrine may pass without further censure or reproof. 

But we cannot overlook the following observation upon a re- 
markable passage of the Epistle to the Corinthians, where the 
apostle is engaged on the subject of the Christian mysteries; as 
it seems to be more worthy of a disciple of Volney or Tindal, 
than of Spencer or Le Clerc. : 


* It is possible that both the Heathen and the Jewish allegory 
[‘ of the horn and ivory gates through which dreams and visions 
passed’ are borrowed from the same source, the phantasmagoria, 
which the Egyptian and Eleusinian mysteries appear to have exhi- 
bited through mediums more or less pellucid. See Mr. Christie’s 
Essay on the Sepulchral Vases. I may be allowed to add, for the 
sake of the younger theological student, that it is this Rabbinical 
notion of the “ specular non lucidum,” to which St. Paul refers, 
1 Cor. xiii. 12. and that, therefore, the refinements of Mr. Nolan, 
p. 103, as to the manner in which objects are reflected in a mirror, 
are, however ingenious, completely out of place. Nor is Warbur- 
ton much more happy in his observations on the phrase iv airiypari, 
which, as Wetstein has shewn in the parallel passages which he has 
collected from the best Greek authors, is by our translators ver 
properly considered as a mere periphrasis for ‘“* darkly.” P, 
449. n. 


It must surely provoke a smile in the sagest reader, to see 
Mr. Christie’s phantasmagoria and the Jewish Cabbala asso. 
ciated as authority in the explanation of inspired truth. From 
a prudent admirer, however, of “ the dreams and visions” of the 
Rabbinical doctors, as their reverics are most truly and signifi- 
cantly termed, we should have expected a little more ge 
¥2 than 
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than has seemingly prompted this reference to the Eleusinian 
mysteries ; as it is an old and unrefuted charge, that the Cabbala 
is really indebted to this source, of every thing impure and im- 
pious, for the better part of its blasphemies, which are so often 
quoted as authority by the author of the present remark, And 
we must crave forgiveness from a learned and experienced theo- 
logian, in taking the liberty of observing, that, for his own sake, 
it would have become him to consider, how far his ebservation 
was consistent with Scripture, or reconcilable to Greek. In 
the passage before us, 1 Cor. xili, 12. Grézouey yag agri 3 
scomrgs, ty aiviyjnar, Tore 02 7 eoawwov eos Woccwwov; as die 
properly signifies by means of, and ‘EXoxrgov, u mirror; ev 
aiviypat: is utterly meapable of meaning “ darkly,” in the 
sense of “ more or less pel/ucid,” or opake. Wetstein, of 
course, in the parallel passages, which he has transcribed from 
Stephens, has neither shewn, nor. could show, that it has an 

other meaning, but that of verbally or figurative/y dark. And 
with respect to the authority which the observation derives from 
our translators ;” by Tyndal mm 1530, by Rogers in 1587, by 
Cranmer in 1541, by Coverdale in 1550, by the Bishops in 
1573, the pass.ge is rendered, “ now we see in{ihorow Coverd.) 
a dark speaking:” and K. James's translators have expressed 
their sense of the origiwal, by putting in their margin, “ Gr. in 
a riddle.” Instead, therefore, of illustrating St. Paul, by the 
Cabbalistic Rabiis, who lived centuries after he was martyred, 
and by passages, palpably written to subvert the doctrine they 
are adduced to confirm ; we propose, for the consideration of 
the objector, the following passage, not indeed transcribed from 
“ the best Greck authors,” but from JZoses, the head of the 
traditionists, and from that version of his writings, which, we in- 
fallibly know, was used by St. Paul: Num. xii. 8. sue xara 
som AaAviow alte, év cide x o OW aivyurrav, x thy dokay Kugis 
sidev. As the original of d¢ eivyuwaray, NVNI*, clearly evinces, 
that here no * medium, more or less pellucid,” can be intended; 
the whole passage puts the obvious and natural meaning of the 





* nvn pl. nvwn, ‘ enigma, acute et obscure dictum’ The term 
esses this sense derivatively, as coming from the root yn, Heb. 
et Chald. ‘ enigmatice locutus est, enigma proposuit.’ In this 
sense, it is adopted in the cognate dialects, 1 Kings i. 10. Heb. 
mrvna npid xan. Chald. Par. pxnna mnyosd nme et venit ut 
tentaret eum in enigmatibus. Vers. Syr. |Zpnola aZemiad 2Zlo 
et venit ad probandum eum in enigmatidus. And in this sense it 
is rendered in the vulgar Greek and Latin versions; Vulg. Gre 
xe wucacas aire iy ainiynact Vulp. Lat, venit ut tentaret eum in 
anigmatious, 


Apostle 
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Apostle out of dispute *. And this méaning, while it is con- 
firmed by other passages of the Apostle, is corroborated by Philo 
his contemporary +, is illustrated by the perpetual commentary 
of Maimonides f, in his greatest work, and is attested by versions, 
fathers, and commentators, almost without end. 

In opening Lecture VII. the author recapitulates what he has 
effected towards the plenary disclosure of his subject, and ex 
nation of that mysterious Promise, in fulfilment of which, the 
expected Comforter should arrive. Having now cleared our 
view by the dispersion of those mists, in which antecedent la- 
bour has mvolved it, when, by a due preparation of suspense, our 
curiosity in the subject is quickened, the ©ads aed wnyaviie is 
introduced. But in despair of doing justice to a subject, in which, 
beyond all question, the genius of the author of “ Palestine” qua- 
lified him to excel, we shall deliver it in his own words, 


«‘__The abolition of the Law, though the reality of such abolition 
cannot be denied, was not the work of Christ himself, but of the 
Third Person in the ‘Prinity, after the Second in that mysterious 
union had returned to the right hand of the Father. ‘lhe Holy 
Ghost then—was the Hierophant of the Christian mysteries; the 
Dispenser of that universal pardon, which the Son had purchased 
with his blood ; the Herald to mankind, by the means of his Pro- 
phets and Apostles of that better Covenant of Grace, which sheuld 
supersede in after ages, the fleshly ordinances of Sinai,”’ P. 464,— 
** As a comfort then and compensation to the afflicted followers of 
Jesus, the discovery of that New and better Covenant, which was 
revealed by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, was amply sufficient to 
entitle that blessed Person to the name of Paraclete.” P., 467, 


> 


* The orignal Hebrew runs thus: 77m) 12 2278 mp bx np 
Y2? mn nao) mvna xd, which is thus expressed in the Latin 
Vulgate ; Ore enim ad os loquor ei, et palam et non per enigmata 
et figuras Dominum videt. It must be evident, at a glance, that 
St. Paul has not vnly followed the tenor of the sense, but imitated 
the turn of the expression, in this passage ; alluding to np oe np, 
in Weorwmoy Eds Wor wR, and to njnni Awna, in as ivomleu iv 
aivyuat. ‘The affinity of nvna and i ainyuers has been already 
pointed out ; that of nsona, and 2” icemprew, may be made 2 sa 
apparent. ion, from the root pn, 1s interpreted, in the Lexi- 
cons, ‘ figura, similitudo, imago, phantasma, idea;’ it thus Properly 
means the image of an object which is reflected in a mitror. 
the expression in St. Paul originated, may be thus easily seen; the 
difference of his subject will fully account for the variation in the 
turn of his expression. 

+ Philo de Vit. Contemp. Tom. II. p. 483, 41. ed. Mang. 

t Vid. Maim. Preef, in More Nevoch, pp. iii, v. conf, P, I, cap, 


v. 9, &c. 
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Our objections to the peculiar force and application ef the 
term Paruclete, on which the whole of this exposition is rested, 
and from which it is deduced, have been already specified. At 
present we shall content ourselves with urging one objection to 
this solution of the Promise, which arises merely from carrying 
it to its extent: though, in its principles, it on to be at 


variance with the Prophets and Gospel, with History and Tra- 
dition ; alike irreconcileable to the attributes of God, the cha- 
racter of Christ, the office of the Holy Ghost, and the conduct 
of the Apostles. 

Admitting these last objections to be solved, a difficulty still 
remains to be cleared. 


“© The Promise,” says our author, “ it has been already shewn, 
was not to the Apostles only, but to the Universal Church of 
Christ. And, as whatever either of knowledge or consolation we 
now enjoy, we enjoy through tlie written word of God alone; it is 
incumbent on us to shew, that our possession of the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, is a comfort sufficiently great, a guidance sufh- 
ciently infallible to correspond with the essential features of that 
benefit foretold by our Lord; as the Dispenser of which it behoved 
the Spirit of God to be, in every age of the duration of the Chris- 
ay Church, its Advocate, its Teacher, and its Comforter.” 

° 476. 


In pursuance of this object, our author proceeds to shew how 
the Holy Ghost still continues to sustain that character of Com- 
forter, which, by his advent, he so accurately fulfilled. Having 
premised that there are but two conceivable modes of convey- 
ing a revelation; by direct inspiration to the person illumined, 
or by the mouth of a person who ie illumined and inspired; 
he then undertakes to shew, that this mode of verbal and that of 
written communication, are not essentially distinguished. And 
though to our gross apprehensions, it appears, that every advance 
in his proof is a remove from his subject, until it gradually 
escapes out of view; and a proposition directly contradictory to 
that which he undertakes to establish, is that which is finally 


proved; yet as we wish not to mar his argument by misrepre- 
sentation, we shall exhibit it in his own words. 


“ It appears then, that the advent of the Paraclete and his abode 
among men, would be sufficiently evinced by the existence of one 
or more inspired individuals, whose authority should govern, whose 
lights should guide, whose promises should console their less dis- 
tinguished brethren ; and by whom, and in whom, as the agents 
and organs of his will, the Holy Ghost should be recognized as So- 
vereign of the Church universal. But if this be conceded, it will 
signify but very Aittle, ar (to speak more boldly, perhaps, but not 
less accurately) it will be a circumstance altogether insignificant, 

whether 
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whether the instruction afforded be oral or epistolary ; whether the’ 
government be carried on by the authority of a present law-giver, ° 
or through the medium of rescripts bearing his seal, and, no less 

than his personal mandate, compulsory on the obedience of the 

faithful.” P. 484.——“ It follows that the Holy Ghost as aceu-: 
rately Susfires the engagement of Christ, as the Patron and Go- 

vernor of Christians, by the writings of the inspired person when 

absent, as by his LAP g presence and preaching. And if St. Paul, 

having once, by divine authority, set in order the Asiatic and Gre- 

cian Churches, had departed for Spain or Britain;—yet still so 

long as the instructions left behind sufficed for the wants and inte- 

rests of the community, that community would not have ceased to 

be guided and governed by the Holy Ghost, through the writings of 

his chosen servant.” P. 485. 


If we at all reach the sense of this argument, of which we 
profess we have our doubts, then it is “ a circumstance altoge- 
ther insignificant,” whether “ the abode of the Comforter” be 
proved by hs absence, or his presence. Then we confess it \is 
not more satisfactorily proved, that the Holy Ghost “ abides 
among men,” as the Comforter and Illuminator of the Church, 
than that St. Paul is present in his Epistles, and our Lord in, 
his Parables and the Sermon on the Mount. And as it was a 
part of the Promise, that ‘* the Comforter should not only teach 
the apostles all things,” but “ bring all things to their remem- 
brance whatsoever Christ had said unto them;” then we admit 
it to -be as satisfactorily proved, that our Lord, who departed to: 
make way for the Paraclete, again returaed with him when he 
arrived, 

‘The reader may be now left to determine, and to his decision 
we refer it, in whether of the two systems which are before him, 
the declaration and promise of our Lord is more accurately ful- 
filled, that he would “ go to the Father, and send them another 
Comforter, who should abide with them for ever, and be in 
them.” Are we to regard the gracious declaration as exclusively 
accomplished in our possession of the sacred @ritings? or may 
we consider it more emivently fulfilled in our existing in the 
special communion of the Spirit, and participating in the sacra- 
mental grace which he bestows? for we presume not to sever the 
grace given from the instituted means. Is it not in fact 
“ accurately fultilled,” in our enjoying that “ fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost,” of which the “iter et was without hope, the Jew 
Without assurance *, but which is to the Christian, as joint-heir 
with Christ +, ‘he earnest of his inheritance, and which, in one. 





— 


* Eph. ii. 12, Rom, iii. 1. 2. 9. 24. &c 
+ Ibid. viii, 15, 16. 2 Cor. i, 224.5, Ephi, 13, 
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undisputed and unvarying sense, has been acknowledged as the 
seal and pledge of their adoption, by the Apostles aud the Catho- 
lic Church, Tenn the day of Pentecost, to the present hour? 

In Lecture VIII. the author proceeds to investigate the na- 
ture and measure of the apostolic inspiration, with a view to 
ascertain the. proportion employed in the composition of the sa- 
cted Canon. The schemes of Simon and Warburton are ex- 
cepted against, and we think misrepresented, in order to make 
way for a system, which closes with a virtual concession of the 
position for which they contend. Having thence undertaken to 
prove the necessity of the general inspiration of the Scriptures, 
by arguments deduced a priori, and a fortiori; Mr. Heber pro- 
ceeds to draw the line between general and universal inspiration, 
and incidentally points out how much of the sacred text has 
“wee sey from the immediate dictation of the Spirit, how much 

as been suggested by his mare lenient assistance; vindicating 
“ to every part of the New Testament a sufficient, though not an. 
equal share, of divine inspiration and authority.” 

In solving some difficulties which arise from apparent imper- 
fections and contradictions in the inspired writings, he is led to | 
distinctions and concessions, to which we must hesitate in yield- 


ing assent. In meeting those objections, he deems it sufficient 
to reply— 


‘‘ That the inspiration of Scripture is doctrinal, not historical ; 
and that our Lord himself, who has given, as we have seen, so ez- 
plicit a promise to his Apostles of ability to record his words, has 
no where declared, that in relating every particular occurrence of 
his life, they should have the same supernatural accuracy ; far less 
that they p Brace possess it in their references to the contemporary 
history of Judea and the Roman empire.” P. 573. 


We rather choose to meet the objection, by throwing the cen- 
sure upon the fallible transcriber, than the mspired writer; by . 
fixing it upon our own limited discrimination and knowledge, 
than fastening it upon the inspired infallible truth. And in ex- 
emplitication of the position, we may refer to the happy solution 
of two apparent contradictions in the sacred text, which a higher 
degree of knowledge easily suggested to the learned Pocock ; 
and which, but for his extraordmary attainments in oriental lite- 
rature, had probably still continued unexplained. 

Nor can we, in closing this long article, avoid expressing our 
regret, that the ingenious author, in estimating “ the Promise,” 
has not deemed it necessary to discriminate as nicely, as in the 

ssage before us, between what our Lord was explicit im stat- 
yng, aud what he has “no where declared.” For on circum- 
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scribing the term by the express words of the donor, he would 
have been probably led to confess, that for any thing which has 
been declared, (and that can be no promise which is not! ex- 
pressly declared), we who look for the Spirit’s “ abode for ever,” 
have infinitely less right to expect “ inspiration in doctrinal,” 
than the Apostles in “ historical truth.” Hence led to seek its 
accomplishment in the ordinary operations, he must have directly 
perceived, that, as it is only by his special grace that we are 
enabled to understand and embrace the proffered terms of ac- 
ceptance; in strictness and propriety of speech, it is he who 
‘‘ teaches us all things” necessary to salvation; though, consist- 
ently with the modes of his ordivary operation, he no more sug- 
gests the verbal means, than he creates the sacramental, when 
we are sanctified and refreshed by his grace. Thus cleari 

every difficulty, is it too much to presume, that he would have 
abandoned a theory, which sunk -under the efforts of Warbur- 
ton to sustain it; the variety of whose resources, and the versa- 
tility of whose powers, qualified him for reaching that success, 
im maintaining a paradox, which was probably never attained by 
antecedent resources or powers He would have thus surely 
sought a subject, in which he might have been original, without 
being dangerous; and which the fine talents wherewith nature 
has endowed him, and which he has cultivated with such extra- 


ordinary care, would have eminently qualified him to illustrate 
and adorn. 





Art. VI. Tales of my Landlord, collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbothaum, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of 
Gandercleugh. 4vols. 18mo. 11.88. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh; Murray, London. 1816. 


OF the author of the three Scottish romances, which have so 
lately attracted the attention of the public, we did not expect to 
have heard of again so soon. So perfect was his delineation of 
the leading features of the three periods which he successively 
described, that any additional colouring could but have fatigued 
the eye and overloaded the canvass. In the present work, how- 
ever, we find him retreating to an earlier age ; an age, however, 
no less pregnant with most important historical documents and 
most salutary public example. 

The principal tale contained in the three last volumes, en- 
titled “ Old Mortality,” from the name of its narrator, contains 
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a very graphic history of the celebrated Scottish Rebellion in 1679. 
‘This year had been productive of some very warm proceedings 
in the parliament. ‘The exclusion bill had been for the first time 
brought before the house, and an address had been presented to 
the king against the Duke of Lauderdale, whose proceedings 
against the Scotch Covenanters had been marked with great 
severity. It was even supposed by some, and not without 
reason, that his design was to push these misguided men to such 
extremities, as might force them into open rebellion, with a 
view of reaping advantage from the forfeitures and attainders 
which might ensue. Animated by the proceedings of parlia- 
ment, the Covenanters began to display their forces, to threaten 
those that had been active against them, and even to drop lists 
of those whom they intended to murder and proscribe. Sharpe, 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, was especially the object of their 
hatred, as they considered him an apostate from their principles. 
On the third of May, 1689, on his return from Edinburgh to 
St. Andrews, the primate was waylaid, and attacked by about 
twelve horsemen, within two miles of the latter city.§ When 
they came up with him, one of them fired a pistol so near as to 
singe his gown, calling hun to come out and receive the reward 
of his wickedness against the Kirk of Scotland. Upon this his 
daughter came out, and upon her knees begged the life of her 
father, but in the most cowardly manner they threw her down, 
trampled upon her, and wounded her. Upon which the Arch- 
bishop caine forth, and calmly told them, that be knew of no 
mjury which he bad done them, that if he had, he would make 
them reparation. He besought them to spare his life, assuring 
them that for the assault no prosecution should come upon them. 
One of their party moved by the reverence’ of his persgn, and 
the calmness of his manner, propored to spare his grey hairs, 
but was overpowered by the violence of his comrades, who de- 
clared that he must die, as a “ Judas, as an aposiate, and enemy 
of God's people.” ‘The primate then desired time to pray, 
adding, that he would pray for them; but they scorufully told 
him, that they cared not for his prayers, and were sure “ that 
God would not hear so. base a dog as himself.” ‘Then earnestly 
looking upon one of his assassins, he knelt before him, and 
said, “ Sir, you are a gentleman: I beg this last favour of you, 
that since i must die, you will have pity upon niy poor child 
here ; and spare her life, and for this give me your hand.” So 
saying, he held out his hand to him, which the inhuman w retch 
almost cut off with his broad sword, and with another blow 
gave him a deep wound over the eye, which brought him. to 
the ground. but recovering himself, and rising upon his knees 
and lifting up his hands as well as he-could, he cried out, “ Lord 
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Jesus have mercy upon my soul, and receive my spirit.” They 
still continued only to cut and wound him, till at last laying his 
head upon his arm, he said, ‘‘ God forgive you, and I forgive 
you,” with which words he expired. 

Such is the account of the murder which we have carefully 
collected from the best historians of the day; a murder which 
for cowardice and cruelty has scarcely a parallel in the history 
of the civilized world. It was perpetrated, not by atheists nor 
profligates, but by those in whose hands was the word of God, 
in whose mouth was all the cant of visionary fanaticism, in 
whose hearts were united the extremes on the one side of puri- 
tanical phrenzy and delusion, on the other of cool and vindictive 
barbarity. 

With the evening after this murder the tale before us com- 
meuces. ‘The leader of these atrocious and inhuman assassins 
was one Balfour, whose history with that of the principal per- 
sonages concerned, is here most faithfully embodied. ‘The sub- 
sequent facts are familiar to all our readers who are at all ac- 
quainted with the occurrences of those days. Enboldened by 
the success of their first enterprize in blood, they began to preach 
(for all their leaders were preachers) the general assassination of 
their enemies ; and every pulpit rung with the examples of Jael 
and-Sisera, of Ehud and Eglon. They then proceeded at 
Rutherglen near Glasgow to publish a declaration against prelacy, 
and publicly to burn all the acts of parliament by which it was 
established. Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards Lord Dundee, 
was sent out against them, and attacked a conventicle amounting 
to nearly 1500 men, but was repulsed with much loss. In two 
days after they pushed on to Glasgow, which they at last suc- 
ceeded in taking. After some debate im council, the Duke of 
Monmouth was dispatched against them. He met them on 
Bothwell bridge, in full force, their army being now increased 
to 8000 men. After a desperate resistance they were repulsed, 
seven hundred were killed, and twelve hundred were taken pri« 
soners, and experienced from the Duke treatment the most con- 
siderate and humane. By this single blow the insurrection was 
quelled, and all the dangerous consequences to be apprehended 
from the connection of its leaders with the malcontents in 
England, entirely dissipated. ? 3 

Such was the rebellion of which the:tale of “ Old Mortality” 
is an historical sketch. It opens with an account of one of 
the musters which were common in those days, to which all 
the country repaired, as an exhibition partly festive, and partly 
military. Upon this occasion, Lady Margaret Bellenden, of 
Tillietadlem, a zealous loyalist, musters her forces. One of her 
fenants however, at the instance of a presbyterian old mother, 
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refuses to attend in his Lady’s retinue to partake of such profane 
follies. To go without her quota was impossible. 


« In this dilemma, the good genius of the old butler suggested 
an experiment. 

« © He had seen mony a braw callant, far less than Goose Gib- 
bie, fight brawly under Montrose. What for no take Goose 
Gibbie ?’ 

«* This was a half-witted lad, of very small stature, who had a 
kind of charge of the poultry under the old hen-wife ; for in a Scot- 
tish family of that day there was a wonderful substitution of labour. 
This urchin being sent for from the stubble-field, was hastily muf- 
fied in the buff coat, and girded rather to than with the sword of a 
full-grown man, his little legs plunged into jack-boots, and a steel 
cap put upon his head, which seemed, from its size, as if they were 
going to extinguish him. Thus accoutred, he was hoisted, at his 
own earnest request, upon the tamest horse of the y; and 

rompted and supported by old Gudyill the butler, as his front file, 
o passed muster tolerably enough ; the sheriff not caring to exa- 
mine too closely the recruits of so well-affected a person as Lady 
Margaret Bellenden. 

* To the above cause it was owing that the personal retinue of 
Lady Margaret, on this eventful day, amounted only to two lac- 
queys, with which diminished train she would, upon any other oc- 
easion, have been much ashamed to appear in public. But, for the 
cause of royalty, she was ready at any time to have made the most 
unreserved personal sacrifices. She had lost her husband and two 

mising sons in the civil wars of that unhappy period; but she 
Rad received her reward, for, upon his route through the west of 
Scotland to meet Cromwell in the unfortunate field of Worcester, 
Charles the Second had actually breakfasted in the Tower of Tillie- 
tudlem, an incident which formed, from that moment, an important 
sera in the life of Lady Margaret, who seldom afterwards partook 
of that meal, either at home or abroad, without detailing the whole 
circumstances of the royal visit, not forgetting the salutation which 
his majesty conferred on each side of her face, though she some- 
times omitted to notice that he bestowed the same favour on two 
buxoin serving-wenches who appeared at her back, elevated for the 
day into the capacity of waiting gentlewomen.” P. 48, 


Past of the sport of the day was to fire at a popinjay, sus- 
pended from a high pole. ‘The prize is carried off by young 
Morton, the son of an old Presbyterian leader, against Lord 
Evandale, a zealous royalist. ‘Thus begins the nvalry of these 
two young heroes, whv are afterwards to make so great a figure 
in the history, as opponents not only in battle, but ia love, bei 
both aspirants to the hand of Miss Bellenden, the niece of the 
dignified old dowager of Tillietudlem. ‘The return of the old 
lady to the castle, after the sport, is attended, however, with 
circamstances rather appalling to a lady of ber dignity, 
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« ¢ Our land,’ said Lady Margaret, drawing herself up with 
dignity, ‘has always furnished to the muster eight men, -cousin 
Gilbertscleugh, and often a voluntary aid of thrice the number. I 
remember his sacred Majesty King Charles, when he took his dis. 
june at Tillietudlem, was particular in enquiring’ 

«* «I see the Duke’s carriage inmotion,’ said Gilbertscleugh, ° 
— at the moment an alarm common to all Lady Margaret’s - 

iends, when she touched upon the topic of the royal visit at the fa- 
mily-mansion,—‘ I see the Duke’s carriage in motion ; I presume 

our ladyship will take your right of rank in leaving the field. May 
i be permitted to convey your ladyship and Miss Bellendenhome? | 
—Parties of the wild whigs have been abroad, and are said to insult 
and disarm the well-affected who travel in small numbers.’ 

“¢ © We thank you, cousin Gilbertscleugh,’ said Lady Margaret; 
* but, as we shall have the escort of my own people, I trust we have 
less need than others to be troublesome to our friends. Will you 
have the goodness to order Harrison to bring up our people somes 
what briski ; he rides them towards us as if he were lending a fus 
neral procession.’ . 

«¢ The gentleman in attendance communicated his lady's orders 
to the trusty steward. 

“‘ Honest Harrison had his own reasons for doubting the pru- 
dence of this command ; but, onee issued and received, there wasa 

ecessity for obeying it. He set off, therefore, at a hand gallop, 
followed by the butler, in such a mili attitude as became one 
who served under Montrose, and with a look of defiance rendered 
sterner and fiercer by the inspiring fumes of agill of brandy, which 
he had snatched a moment to bolt to the king’s health and confusion 
to the Covenant, during the intervals of military duty. Unhappily 
this potent refreshment wiped away from the tablets of his memo 
the necessity of paying some attention to the distresses and difficul- 
culties of his rear file,.Goose Gibbie. No sooner had the horses 
struck a canter than Gibbie’s jack-boots, which the poor boy’s legs 
were incapable of steadying, began to play alternately against the 
horse’s flanks, and being armed with long-rowelled spurs, overcame 
the patience of the animal, which bounced and plunged, while poor 
Gibbie’s entreaties for aid never reached the ears of the too heedless 
butler, being drowned, partly in the concave of the steel cap in 
which his head was immersed, and partly in the martial tune of the 
gallant Gremes, which Mr. Gudyill whistled with all his power of 

ungs. 

** The upshot was, that the steed speedily took the matter into 
his own hands, and having gambolled hither and thither to the great 
amusement of all spectators, set off at full speed towards the huge 
family-coach already described.. Gibbie’s pike, escaping from its 
sling, had fallen to a level direction across his hands, which, I 
grieve to say, were seeking dishonourable safety in as strong a gras 
of the mane as their muscles could manage. His casque, too, had 
slipped completely over his face, so that he saw as little in front as 
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he did inrear. Indeed, if he could, it would have availed him little 

in the circumstances ; for his horse, as if in league with the. dis- 

affected, ran full tilt towards the solemn equipage of the Duke, 

which the projecting lance threatened to pertorate from window to 

window, at the risk of transfixing as many in its passage as the:ce- 

Jebrated thrust of Orlando, which, according to the Italian epic 
, broached as many Moors as a Frenchman spits frogs. 

** On beholding the bent of this misdirected career, a panic 
shout of mingled terror and wrath was set up by the whole equi- 
page, insides and outsides, at once, which had the blessed,effect of 
averting the threatened misfortune. The capricious horse-of Goose 
Gibbie was terrified by the noise, and, stumbling as he turned short 
round, kicked and plunged violently so soon as he recovered. The 
jack-boots, the original cause of the disaster, maintaining the repu- 
tation they had acquired when worn by better cavaliers, answered 
every plunge by a fresh prick of the spurs, and, by their punderous 
weight, kept their place in the stirrups. Not so Goose Gibbie, who 
was fairly spurned out of those wide and ponderous greaves, and pre- 
cipitated over the horse's head, to the infinite amusement of all the 
spectators. His lance and helmet had forsaken him in his fall, and, 
for the completion of his disgrace, Lacy Margaret Bellenden, not 
perfectly aware that it was one of her warriors who was furnishing 
so much entertainment, came up in time to see her diminutive man- 
at-arms stripped of his lion’s hide, of the buff coat, that is, in which 
he was muffled. 

«* As she had not been made acquainted with this metamorpho- 
sis, and could not even guess its cause, her surprise and resentment 
were extreme, nor were they much modified by the excuses and ex- 
planations of her steward and butler. She made a hasty retreat 
homewards, extremely indignant at the shouts and laughter of the 
company, and much disposed to vent her displeasure on the refrac 
tory agriculturist whose place Goose Gibbie had so unhappily sup- 
plied.” P. 59. 


Morton, with the rest of his companions, retire to celebrate 
the victory at the principal Change-hcuse in the Borough. A 
company of Claverhouse’s regiment of life-guards, under the 
command of Serjeant Bothwell, a lineal. descendant from a nae 
tural son of James VL of Scotland, are then assembled. - 


“ €T it not a strange thing, Halliday,’ he said to his comrade, 
‘ to see a set of bumpkins sit carousing here this whole evening 
without having drunk the king’s health ?” 

“* «They have drank the king’s health,’ said Halliday. ‘I 
heard that green kail-worm of a lad name his majesty’s health.’ 

“ ¢Did he?’ said Bothwell, ‘* Then, Tom, we’ll have them 
drink the Archbishop of St. Andrews’ health, and do it on their 
knees too.’ : 

« “So we will, by G—,’ said Halliday, ‘ and he that refuses it, 
we'll have him to the guard-house, and teach him to ride 7 
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foaled of an acorn, with a brace of carabines at each foot to keep 
him steady.’ 

« ¢ Right, Tom,’ continued Bothwell; ‘ and, to do all things in 
order, Pil begin with that sulky blue-bonnet in the inglenook.’ 

‘¢ He rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed broad-sword under 
his arm to support the insolence which he meditated, placed himself 
in front of the stranger noticed by Niel Blane, in his admonitions to 
his daughter, as being, in all probability, one of the hill-folk, or re- 
fractory presbyterians, 

«« ¢ [ make so bold as to request of your precision, beloved,’ said 
the trooper in a tone of affected solemnity, and assuming the snuf- 
fie of a country preacher, ‘ that you will arise from your seat, be- 
loved, and, having bent your hams until your knees do rest u 
the floor, beloved, that you will turn over this measure (called 
the profane a gill) of the comfortable creature, which the carnal de- 
nominate brandy, to the health and glorification of his Grace the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, the worthy primate ofall Scotland.’ 

« All waited for the stranger’s answer.—His features, austere 
even to ferocity, with a cast of eye which, without being actually 
oblique, approached nearly to a squint, and which gave a very sie 
nister expression to his countenance, joined to a frame, square, 
strong, and muscular, though something under the middle size, 
seemed to announce a man unlikely to waderstand rude jesting, or 
to receive insults with impunity. 

«« ¢ And what is the consequence,” said he, ‘ if I should not be 
disposed to comply with your uncivil request ?’ 

“ ¢ The loueequomes enter beloved,’ said Bothwell, in the 
same tone of raillery, ‘ will be, firstly, that I will tweak thy probos- 
cis, or nose. Secondly, beloved, that I will apply my fist to thy 
distorted visual optics ; and will conclude, beloved, with a practical 
application of the flat of my sword tothe shoulders of the recusant,’ 

“« «Is it even so?’ said the stranger, ‘ then give me the cup,’ 
and, taking it in his hand, said, with a peculiar expression of voice 
and manner, *‘ The Archbishop of St. Andrews, and the place he 
now worthily holds ;—may each prelate in Scotland soon be as the 
Right Reverend James Sharpe !’?” P. 77. 


A wrestling match takes place between Bothwell and the 
stranger, in which the former is thrown: pleased, however, 
with the courage and strength of his antagonist, Bothwell advises 
him as a friend to retreat as a suspected person. The stranger 
takes the hint, and rides off accompanied by Morton. Soon 
after the news of the murder of the primate arrives, and by the 
description of the assassins, the stranger is discovered to be 
Balfour. Morton accompanies him on his road. As they pros 
ceed they are warned by an old woman of a troop of dragoons 
who are on the watch, Balfour opeus himself to Morton, and as 
his father’s old friend, prevails on him to shelter him in an out- 
house of his uncle’s for the night. The uncle is a penurious, 

infirm, 
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infirm, hypochondriac old presbyterian, who frequents, what 


was then termed, an indulged minister, or one who was licensed 
by the government to preach. This indulgence was held, of 
course, in utter abhorrence by the more zealous covenanters. A 
curious dialogue passes between Balfour and Morton in the 
com of concealment, in which the former attempts to enlist the 
atter under his banners. ‘Though sufficiently discontented with 
himself, with the tyranny of the government, and with all around, 
Morton is not prevailed upon, and Balfour departs. ‘The scene 
now changes to the town of Tillietudlem, where lady Margerct, 
sore with the disgrace inflicted by the feats of Goosy Gibbie, 
proceeds to cashier the unfortunate Cuddie, who at the instance 
of his mother had refused to attend the summons. The enthu- 
siasm of the old peasant is adimirably depicted, She pleads that. 
such profane exhibitions are against her, conscience. 


«* « How mean ye by that, ye auld fule woman ?—D’ye think 
that I order ony thing against your conscience ?” 

« ¢7T dinna pretend to say that, my leddy, in regard o’ your 
leddyship’s conscience, which has been brought up, as it were, wi’ 
prelatic principles, but ilka ane maun walk by the light o’ their ain ; 
and miue,’ said Mause, waxing bolder as the conference became 
animated, ‘ tells me that I suld leave a’,—cot, kale-yard, and cow’s 
grass,—and suffer a’, rather than that I or mine should put on har- 
ness in an unlawfu’ cause.’ 

“ ¢ Unlawfu’ i’ exclaimed her mistress ; ‘ the cause to which you 
are called by your lawfu’ leddy and mistress—by the command of 
the king—by the writ of the privy council—by the order of the 
lord-lieutenant—by the warrant of the sheriff!’ : 

“* ¢ Ay, my leddy, nae doubt ; but, no to displeasure your leddy - 
ship, ye’ll mind that there was ance a king in Scripture they ca’d 
Nebuchadnezzar, and he set up a golden image in the plain o’ 
Dura, as it might be in the haugh yonder by the water-side, where 
the array were warned to meet yesterday ; and the princes, and the 
governors, and the captains, and the judges themsels, forbye the 
treasurers, the counsellors, and the sheriffs, were warned to the de- 
dication thereof, and commanded’ to fall down and worship at the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of 
music.’ 

« « And what o’ a’ this, ye fule wife? Or what has Nebuchad- 
nezzar to do with the wappen-schaw of the Upper Ward of Clydes- 
dale?’ 

« «Only just thus far, my leddy,’ continued Mause, firmly, 
‘ that prelacy is like the great golden image_in the plain of Dura, 
and that as Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were borne out in 
refusing to bow down and worship, so neither shall Cuddy Head- 
rigg, your leddyship’s poor ploughman, at least wi’ his auld mither’s 
consent, make murgeons or jenny-flections, as they ca’ them, in the 
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house.of the: prelates and curates, nor gird him wi’ armour, to fight, 
in their cause, either at the sound of kettle- drums, organs, bagpipes, 
er ony other:kind of music whatever,’ : 

«¢ Lady Margaret Bellenden heard this exposition of Scripture 
With the greatest possible indignation as well as surprise. 

« ¢T see which way the wind blaws,”’ she exclaimed, ‘after a 
pause of.astonishment ; ‘ the evil spirit of the year sixteen hundred 
and forty.twa is at wark again as merrily as ever, and ilka auld wife 
in the chimley-neuck will be for kna bing HOS pe wi’ doctors 0’ 
divinity and the godly fathers o’ the church. 

_ © TF your leddyshi means. the bishops and curates, I’m sure 
they hae been but stepfathers to the Kirk.o’ Scotland. . And, since 
your leddyship is pleased. to.speak o’ parting wi’ us, I am free to tell 
you.a piece o’ my mind in anotherarticle. Your leddyship and.the 
steward hae been pleased to propose that my son eI suld work 
in the barn wi’ a new-fangled machine * for dighting the corn frae 
the chaff, thus impiously thwarting the will of Divine Providence, 
by raising wind for your leddyship’s ain particular use by human art, 
instead of soliciting it by prayer, waiting patiently for whatever 
dispensation of wind Providence was pleased to, send upon .the 
sheeling-hill. Now, my leddy’—— 

“ ¢ The woman would drive ony reasonable being daft!’ said 
Lady Margaret ; then, resuming her tone of authority and indiffer- 
ence, she concluded, ‘ Weel, Mause, I’l] just.end where I suld hae 
begen—ye’re ower learned and ower godly for me.to dispute wi’ ; 
sae | have just this to say, cither Cuddy must attend musters, when 
he’s lawfully warned by the ground-officer, or the sooner him and 
you flit and quit my bounds the better; there’s nze scarcity o’ auld 
wives or ploughmen; but, if there were, [ had rather that the rigs 
of Tillietudlem bare naething but windle-straes and samy Lagtoae 
than they were ploughed by rebels to the king.’ ”’ P. 148. 


' The conclasion of this dialogue is the dismissal of Cuddie and 
old Mause from their farm; the son, who is a cunitiig Scottish lad, 
and cares little either for kirk or curate, is not easily persuaded to 
quit bis land ; but prévailed upon by the tears and eitreaties of 
his mother, he leaves all, and accompanies her to the house of 
Morton’s uticle, to whom they offer their services, being. before 
well known there. ‘Lhey are received into the establishment, 
and set down tu dinner with. the rest. In the middle of thei 
_Tepast, a file of soldiers, under, Serjeant Bothwell, arrives 5, Mor- 
ton is questioned as to his departure with Belfour ; he coufesses 
F aati dda sedi 
“ © Probably something similar to ‘the barn-fannees now used 
for winnowing corn, which were not, however, used in their present 
shape until about 1730. They wereobjected to by the more rigid 
sectaries on their first introduction, upon such reasoning ag that, of 
honest Mause, in the text.’ 4, ae io | — 
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of old Mause, causes his arrest. 1 old woman is at first 
represented to the serjeant to be deaf and dumb, but on the oath 
of allegiance being administered to the housekeeper, she reco- 
vers her voice. 


«© Meanwhile, Serjeant Bothwell began to put the test-oath with 
guch a e of solemn reverence as might have been expected, be- 
ing just about the same which is used to this day in his ‘ 
custom-house. 3 

« « You—what’s your name, woman ?” 

“ « Alison Wilson, sir.’ : ik 

“ ¢ You, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, and declare, 
that you judge it unlawful for subjects under pretext of reformation, 
or any other pretext whatsoever, to enter into Leagues and Cove- 
nants’—— 

“ Here the ceremony was interrupted by 2 strife between Cuddie 
and his mother, which, long conducted m whispers, now became 
audible. 

« ¢0O, whisht, mether, whisht! they’re upon a communing—‘ 
Oh! whisht, and or ty agree weel e’now.’ 

« ¢ I will not whisht, Cuddie,’ Sn on his mother, ‘ I will uplift 
my voice and spare not—I will confound the man of sin, even the 
scarlet man, and through my voice shall Mr. Henry be freed from 
the net of the fowler.’ 

«« ¢ She has leg ower the harrows now,’ said Cuddie, ‘ stop her 
wha can—I see her cocked up behint a dragoon on her way to the 
Tolbooth—I find my ain legs tied below a horse's belly—~Ay—she 
has just mustered up her sermon, atid there—wi’ that grane—out it 
comes, and we are a’ ruined, horse and foot !’ :; 

«“ «And div ye think tocome here,’ said Mause, her withered 
hand shaking in concert with her keen, though wrinkled visage, 
animated by zealous wrath, and emancipated, by the very mention 
‘of the test, from the restraints of her own prudence and Cuddie’s 
admonition—‘ div ye think to come here, wi’ your soul-killing, 
saint-seducing, conscience-confounding oaths, and tests, and band! 
—your snares, and your traps, and your gins ?—Surely it is in vain 
that a net is spréad in the sight ofany bird.’ - - 

«“ ¢Eh! what, good dame?’ said the soldier. * Here’s a w 
miracle, egad! the old wife has got both her ears’and tongue, 
we are like to be driven deaf in our turn.—Go to, hold your. peace, 
and remember whom you talk to, you old idiot.’ : 

« ¢ Whae do I talk.to? Eh, sis, ower weel may the sorrowing 
land ken what ye are. Mali adherents ye are to the prelates, 


foul props to a feeble and filthy cause, bloody beasts of prey, 
Sa wo the earth.” “/ y ‘ y f prey, and 


_ “ ¢ Upon my soul,’ said Bothwell, astonished as a mastiff-do 
ight be should a hen-partridge fly at him in defence of her youn 
$ ° “y" 4 : 
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ie Se Saeet lengenah I ever heatd! Can't you give us some 
ore of it?” : 

me ‘Gie ye some miair o't?’ said Mause, clearing her voice with a 
preliminary ceugh, ‘I will take up my testimony against you ance 
and again.— Philistines ye are, and Edomites—leopards are ye, and 
wicked dogs, Chat cout ‘choat the cheian-—shresing ise, pad 
i it com tthe 

pushing bulls of Bashan—piercing » nits ye afe, and allied baith 


in name and nature with the great Red » Revelations, twelfth 
— third and fourth verses.’ | 
the old lady stopped, apparently much more from lack of 


breath than of matter. 
* ¢ Curse the old hag,’ said one of the dragoons, ‘ gag her, and 
take her to head-quarters.’ ‘ 
« * For shame, Andrews,’ said Bothwell; *‘ remember 7 
lady belongs to the fair sex, and uses only the privileges of het 
tongue.—But, hark ye, good woman, every Bull of Bashan and Red 
will not be so civil ds 1 am, or be contented to leave you to 
the charge.of the constable and ducking-stool. In the mean time, 
I must necessarily carry off this young tan to Head-quarters. 1 
cannot answer to my commanding-officer to leave him in a house 
where J have heard so much treason and fanaticism.’ ” P, 90. 


The prisoners ate conducted to the tower of Tillietudlem, naw 
converted into a sort of head quarters for the royal army. «An 
interview takes place by night between Morton and Miss Edith 
Bellenden, in which he is informed of the arrival of Col. Gra- 
hame of Claverhouse, and is warned how little he is to expect 
from so stern and unrelenting a pursuer of the murderers of the 
Archbishop. Alarmed at his danger, Edith sends a messenge 
to summon to her assistance her uncle, old Major Bellend en, 
who arrives at the same time with Clayerhouse. Soon after the 
arrival of the latter, he is canvassed by the Major in favour. of 
the prisoner Morton, but in vain, for in the midst of the con- 
Versution, news arrives of an insurrection of the fanatics at Lou- 
don Hill. Morton is condemned to ivgtant death, and inthis 
extremity, Edith is constrained to petition her other lover, Lord 
Evandale, by his interest with Claverhouse, to save the life of 
his more favaured rival. This incident is well conceived and 
Managed, as it is so reported to Morton as to give hiv cause for 
the deepest jealousy, and even against his will, he is saved by 
the earuest intercession of bis rival. - , 

The second volume opens with the march of Morton, Cuddie, 
and his old mother, with a presbyterian parson, as prisoners, 
under the command of Bothwell. ‘Phey come up to the main 
‘body of the insurgents, under the command of Belfour, A con- 
sultation is held, whether they should be attacked. Clavethoure 
decides in the affirmative, but against the advice of an old and 
6 @ more 
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more experienced officer. Before, howéver, the attack is made, 
Grahame, the nephew of Claverhouse, volunteers his service im 
éarrying @ flag of truce to the insurgents, 


_ ™ Cornet Richard Grahame descended the hill, bearing in his 
hand the extemporé flag of truce, and making his managed horse 
keep time by bounds and curvets to the tune which he whistled. 
The trumpeter followed. Five or six horsemen, having somethin 
the appearance of officers, detached themselves from each flan 
of the presbyterian army, and meeting in the centre, approached 
the ditch which diyided the hollow as near as the morass would 
permit. ‘Towards this group, but keeping the opposite side of the 
swamp, Cornet Grahame directed his horse, his motions’ bemg 
now the conspicuous object of attention to both armies ; and, with- 
out disparagement to the courage of either, it is probable there 
was a general wish on both sides that this embassy might save the 
risks and bloodshed of the impending conflict. : 

«« When he had arrived right opposite to those, who, by their 
advanciug tu receive his message, seemed to take upon themselves 
as the leaders of the enemy, Cornet Grahame commanded his 
trumpeter to sound a parley. The insurgents having no instru- 
ment of martial music wherewith to make the appropriate reply, 
one of their number called out with a loud, strong yoice, de- 
manding to know why he approached their leaguer. 

« «To summon you in the King’s name, and in that of Colonel 
John Grahame ot Claverhouse, specially commissioned by the 
right honourable Privy Council of Scotland,’ answered the Cor- 
net, ‘ to lay down your arms and dismiss the followers whom you 
have led into rebellion, contrary to the laws of God, of the King, 
and of the country.’ 

** «Return to them that sent thee,’ said the insurgent leader, 
* and tell them that we are this day in arms for a broken Cove- 
nant and a persecuted Kirk ; tell them that we renounce the licen- 
tious and perjured Charles Stuart, whom you call King, even as 
he renounced the Covenant, after having once and again sworn to 
prosecute to the utmost of his power all the ends thereof, really, 
constantly, and sincerely, all the days of his life, having no ene- 
mies but the enemies of the Covenant, and no friends but its 
friends. Whereas, far from keeping the oath he had called God 
und angels to witness, his first step, after his incoming into these 
kingdoms,. was the fearful grasping at the prerogative of the 
Almighty, by that hideous Act of Dairceniney: together with his 
expulsing, without summons, libel, or process of law, hundreds 
of famous faithful preachers, thereby wringing the bread of life 
out of hungry, poor creatures, and forcibly cramming their throats 
with the lifeless, saltless, foisenless, lukewarm drammock of the 
fourteen false prelates, and their sycophantic, formal, carnal, scam 
dalous creature-curates.’ | 

“'*T did not come to hear you preach,’ answered the es 
rv) « but 
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© but to know in one word, if you will disperse yourselves, on 
condition of a free pardon to all but the murderers of the late 
Archbishop of St. Andrews; or whether you will abide the attack 
of his Majesty’s forces, which will instantly advance upon you.’ 

«* ¢In one word, then,’ answered the spokesman, ‘ we are here 
with our swords on our thighs, as men that watch in the night. 
We will take one part and portion together, as brethren in righte- 
ousness, Whosoever assails us in our good cause, his blood be 
on his own head. So return to them that sent thee, and God give 
them and thee a sight of the evil of your ways!’ 

“ «Is not your name,’ said the Cornet, who began to recollect 
having seen the person whom he was now. speaking with, “ John 
Balfour of Burley ?’ | 

“ ¢ And if it be,’ said the spokesman, ‘ hast thou aught to say 
against it ?? 

“ ¢ Only,’ said the Cornet, ‘ that as you are excluded from 

ardon in the name of the King and of my commanding officer, 
it is to these country people and not to you that I offer it; and it 
is not with you, or such as you, that I ain sent to treat.’ 

* ¢ Thou art a young soldier, friend,” said Burley; ‘ and scant 
well-learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst know that the bearer of 
a flag of truce cannot treat with the army but through their 
officers ; and that if he presume to do otherwise, he forfeits his 
safe-conduct.’ : 

** While speaking these words, Burley unslung his carabine, an 
held it in readiness. 

“ «Tam not to be intimidated from the discharge of my duty by 
the menances of a murderer,’ said Cornet Grahame.—* Hear me, 
good people ; I proclaim, in the name of the King and of ‘my 
commanding officer, full and free pardon to all, excepting’ , 

“ *1 give thee fair warning,’ said Burley, presenting his piece. 

“ A free pardon to’ all,’ continued the young officer, still ad- 
dressing the body of the insurgents—* to all but’ 

“*'Phen the Lord grant grace to thy soul—amenh,’ said Burley. 

“ With these words he fired, and Cornet Richard Grahame drop- 
ped from his horse. The shot was mortal. The poor young 
gentleman had only strength to turn himself on the ground an 
mutter forth, “ My poor mother!” when life forsook him in the 
effort. His startled horse fled back to the regiment at the gallop, 
as did his scarce less-affrighted attendant. 3 

“ «What have you done?’ said one of Balfour’s brother-officers. 

“* * My duty,’ said Balfour, firmly. ‘Is it not written; ‘thou 
shalt be zealous even to slaying? Let those who dare, now venture 
to speak of truce or pardon!’ peer? — 

“ Claverhouse saw his nephew fall. He turned his eye om Evan- 
dale, while a transitory glance of indeseribable emotion disturbed, 
for a second’s space,’ the serenity of his features, and briefly said, 
* You see the event.’ : Bicrensisber ives ">: 


“<I will avenge him or die!’ exclaimed Evandale; and guar 4 
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horsé into mation, rode furiously down the hill, fellowed by his 


own troop, that of the deceased Cornet which broke 


and 
without orders, and each striving to be the foremost to revenge 
ate young officer, their ranks soon fell into confusion.’ Vol, 
p- 49. 


After this barbarity, which well accords with the character of 
its perpetrator, the combat thickens. Bothwell falls by the 
hand of Balfour. The royal troops are defeated and fly, and 
Morton, with his company, fall into the hands of Balfour. At 
the moment of their meeting, Balfour has cut off the retreat of 
Lord Evandale, aud is on the point of striking him down. Mor- 
ton intercepts the blow, and by his interest with Balfour, in his 
turn, saves the life of bis rival. ‘The insurgents now retarn 
from the pursuit, and while Balfour of Burley holds a sécret 
council of war, he employs Kettledrummle, a noisy fanatic, to 
amuse the army with a two hours harangue. To him succeeds 
Macbriar, who in a discourse of somewhat a more cultivated 
order, rouses them to blood. ‘These two preachers are admi- 
rably. contrasted together ; and their styles are both described 
and illustrated with much ingenuity. In the mean time, Mor- 
ton, after a very animated dialogue with Balfour, is introduced 
to the council of the insurgents. A finer scené could hardly 
have been painted than this assemblage of fanatics. ‘They meet 


in a ruinous hut within the hollow of the hill, by the blaze ofa 
farze tire. 


“ This broken and dusky light shewed many a countenance 
elated with spiritual pride, or rendered dark by fierce enthusiasm ; 
and some whose anxious, wandering, and uncertain looks shewed 
they felt themselves rashly embarked in a cause which they had 
neither courage nor conduct to bring to a good issue, yet knew 
not how to abandon, for very shame. They were, indeed, a doubt- 
ful and disunited body. The most active of their number were 
those concerned with Burley, in the death of the Primate, four or 
five of whom had found their way to Loudon-hill, together with 
other men of the same relentless and uncompromising zeal, who 
had, in various ways, given desperate and sopaedandile offence to 
the government. i 7 

With them were mingled their preachers, who had spurned 


at the indulgence offered by government, und preferred assembling 


their flocks in the wilderness, to worshipping in temples built by 
human hands, if their doing the latter could be construed to admit 
any right on the part of their rulers to interfere with the supre- 
macy of the Kirk. The other. class of counsellors were such 
gentlemen of smal! fortune, and substantial farmers, as a sense of 
intolerable oppression had induced to take arms and join the insur- 
gents. These also had their clergymen with them, who havi 
many of them taken advantage of the indulgence, were a 
4 
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to resist the measures of the more violent, who yropa 
ration in which they should give testimony against the warrants 
instructions for indulgence as sinful and 7 
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The castle of Tillietudlem, which had been first fortified 
inst an expected sere, is propased as the object of attack. 
is is opposed by Balfour, 


*< « Howbeit,’ said Poundtext, ‘ we may display a banner befo 
the Tower, and blow a trumpet, and summon them to come forth. 
It. may be that they will give over the place unto our mercy, 
though they be a rebellious people. d we will Fay 
women to come forth of their strong-hold, that is, Lady Margar: 
Bellenden and her grand-daughter, and Jenny Dennison, whi 
is a girl of an ensnaring eye, and the other maids, and we. w 
give them a safe conduct, and send them in peace to the city, 
even to the town ef Edinburgh. But John Gudyill, and Hugh 
Harrisson, and Miles Bellenden, we will restrain with fetters of 
iron, even as they, in times bypast, have done to the martyred 
saints,’ 

s* « Who talks of safe conduct and of peace?’ said a shrill, 
broken, and overstrained voice, from the crowd. 

“.¢ Peace, brother Habbakuk,’ said: Macbriar, in a soothing 
tone to the speaker 

“ «J will not hold my peace,’ reiterated this strange and un- 
natural voice; ‘ is this a time to,speak of peace, when the earth 
quakes, and the mountains are rent, and the rivers are | 
into blood, and the two-edged sword is drawn from the sheath to 
drink gore as if it were water, and devour flesh as the fire devours 
dry stubble ?’ 

** While he spoke thus, the orator struggled forward to the 
inner part of the circle, and. presented to Morton’s wondering 
eyes a figure worthy of such a voice and such language. The 
rags of a dress which had once. been black, added to the tattered 
fragments of a shepherd’s plaid, composed a covering scarce fit 
for the purposes of decency, much less for those of warmth or 
comfort. A long beard, as white as snow, hung down on his 
breast, and mingled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which 
hung in elf-locks around his wild and staring visage. The.fea- 
tures seemed to be extenuated by penury and famine, until they 
hardly retained the likeness of a hate aspect. The eyes, grey, 
wild, and wandering, evidently betokened.a bewildered ce 
tion. He. held in his hand a rusty.sword, clotted with blood, as, 
were his Jong lean hands, which were garnished at the extreniity 








t 


with nails like eagies claws. 3 


“ «in the name of Heaven! who is he?’ said, Morton, in, a 
whisper to -Poundtext, surprised, shocked, and even startled at 
‘this ghastly apparition, which looked more like the resurrection 
of seme cannibal priest, or Druid, red from his human sacrifier, 
‘Shan like'an earthly mortal, a ie 
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_ « ¢ fells Habakkuk Mucklewrath,’ answered Poundtext, in the 
same tone, * whom the enemy have long detained in captivity in 
forts and castles, until his'tinderstanding hath departed im, 
and, as I fear, an evil spirit hath possessed him. Nevertheless, 
our violent brethren’ will have’ it, that he speaketh of the spirit, 
and that they fructify by his pouring foyth.’ 

“ Here he was interrupted by Mucklewrath, who cried in a 
voice that made the very beams of the roof quiver.—* Who talks 
of peace and safe conduct? who speaks of* mercy ‘to the bloddy 
house of the malignants? I say, take the mfants and’ dash them 
against the ‘stoncs; take the daughters andthe mothers of the 
house and hur! them from tbe battlements of their trust, that the 
dogs may fatten on their blood as they did ‘on that of Jezabel the 
spouse of Ahab, and that their carcases may be dung to the face 
of the field even iti the portion of their fathers !” 

' © He speaks right,’ said more’ than one ’sullen voice ‘from 
behind; ‘ we will bé honoured with little service in the great 
cause, if we already make fair weather with Heaven’s enemies.” 

« © This is utter abomination and daring impiety,” said Morton, 
unable to contain his indignation. ‘ What blessing can you ex- 
pect in @ cause, in which you listen’ to the’ min gled ravings of 
madness and atrocity ?? 

“* Hush, young man!" said Kettledrummle, £ én reserve th 
censure for that which thou canst render a reason. It is not for 
thee to jiidge into what vessels the spitit may be poured.” =“ 

* © We judge of the tree by the fruit,’ said Poundtext, * and 
allow not that-to b» of divine inspiration that contradicts the di- 
vine hiws.’ 

“«* You forget, brother Poundtext,’ said Macbriar, ‘ that these 
are the latter days, when signs and wonders shall be multiplied.’ ° 

« Poundtext stood forward to reply; but, ere he could articu- 
late a’word, the insane preacher’ broke in with a scream’ that 
drowned all competition. 

“© Who talks of signs and wonders? Am not I Habbakuk 
Mucklewrath, whose name is changed to Magor-Missabib, because 
J am made a terror unto myself aid ‘uiito all that are atouhd me? 
—I heard it—When did 1 hear it?—Was ‘it ‘not in the’tower of 
the Bass, that overhangeth the’ wide wildsea?—-And. it “howled in 
the winds, and it roared in the billows, and it screamed, ‘and it 
whistled, and it clanged, with the screams! and the clang and the 
whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated, and’ flew, and drop 
and dived, on the bosom of the waters. I saw it—Where did I 
see it?—was it not from the high-pedks af Dumbarton, when I 
looked westward upon the fertile land, ‘and northward on the wild 
Highland hills, when the clouds gathered and the tempest came, 
and the lightning of Heaven flushed in sheets as wide as the ban- 
ners of an host?—What did I see ?—Dead’ corpses ‘and wounded 
horses, the rushing togéthet of battle, and garments relled in 
blood.—What heard I?—The voice thit cried, slay, pe SF ment 
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ay uttetly—let not your eye have pity! slay uttetlyj old and 
ce the maiden, the child, and the woman whose head is grey— | 
Defile the house and fill the courts with the slain!" - 
' # € We receive the command,’ exclaimed more than one of the 
company. ‘* Six days he hath: not spoken nor broken bread, and 
now his tongue is unloosed!—We receive the command ; as he 
hath so will we do.’ : 2 C4 
“® Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck, at what he had 
seen and heard, Morton turned away from the circle and left :the 


cottage.” Vol. III. P, 184, 


He is restrained however by Balfour, at whose pressing ins 
stance he still retains his place amidst the insurgents. Pre. 
vious to the attack on the castle of Tillietudlem, he writes a let- 
ter, excusing his conduct to the Major who commands within, 
The attack is at length made, and is within an inch of being — 
successful, from the knowledge of a private entrance by Cuddie, 
now the servant of Morton; he is repulsed, however, by some 
scalding “ brose” from the hands of his former love; for Cuddie, 
no less than his master, had an object of attachment within the 
walle of Tillietudiem. ‘The insurgents at length retire from the 
fruitless siege, and march on to Glasgow, where after one un- 
successful attack, they enter the city without opposition, the 
royal party having withdrawn to Edinburgh, Lord) Evandale is 
taken a second time, and is a second time saved by the interfer- 
ence of Morton; the castle of Tillietudlem is relieved from’a 
state of absolute famine, the mutinous garrison marched out, 
and the ladies removed to a place of safety. In their departure, 
they are joined for a few minutes by Morton, who holds q con- 
versation in disguise with Edith, presenting a scene of more than 
usual interest between the lovers. ag 

The fourth volume introduces us to the Duke of Monmouth, 
to whom Morton. repairs with the hopes of making, terms for 
his party. He returns, however, without being able to effect 
his purpose ; he finds the council of the insurgents in great wrath 
with him for having set Lord Evandale at liberty ; the dissen- 
tions between the preachers are painted with much spirit aud 
discrimination. In the mean time the king’s troops advance, 
the jusurgents abandon the bridge of Bothwell, and are’ put to 
the rout. Morton in his flight comes up to a cottage, in which 
the fiercest of the Catneronians had taken ‘shelter. He en- 
ters by a window, and finds the’ party listening to a spiritual 
exercise of Macbriar. Discovering that he was among those, 
who considered his moderate counsels as the cause of th 
disasters, he endeayours, but in vain, to retreat, Cuddie, how- 
ever, is permitted to escape, for the sake of “ that precious 
Woman" his mother. reo 
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i * You bend. countenances on me, gentlemen,’ gaid he, 
addressing them, ‘1 am totally ignorant in what manner I can 
have deserved them.’ 

. “ # Out upon. thee! out upon thee!’ exclaimed Mucklewrath, 
starting up; “ the word that thou hast. spurned shall become a 
rock to crush and to bruise thee; the spear which thou wouldst 
have broken shall pierce thy side ; we have prayed, and wrestled, 
and petitioned, for an offering to atone the sins of the congregation, 
and, lo! the very head of offence is delivered into our hand. 
He hath burst in like a thief through the window ; he is a ram 
caught in the thicket, whose blood shall be a drink-offering to re- 
deem vengeance from the church, and the place shall from hence- 
forth be called Jehovah-Jirah, for the sacrifice is Haat os Up 
then, and bind the victim with cords to the horns of the altar!’ _ 

“ There was a movement amyng the party; and deeply did 
Morton regret at that moment the incautious haste with which he 
had ventured into their company. He was armed only with his 
sword, for he had left his pistols at the bow of his saddle, and as 
the whigs were all provided with fire-arms, there was little or no 
chance of escaping from them by resistance. The interposition, 
however, of Macbriar protected him for the moment. 

“ ¢ Tarry yet awhile, brethren—let us not use the sword rashly, 
lest the load of innocent blood lie heey on us.—Come,’ he said, 
addressing himself to Morton, ‘ we will reckon with thee ere we 
avenge the cause thou hast betrayed. Hast thou not,’ he con- 
tinued, dingy 4 face as hard as flint against the truth in all the 
assemblies of the host ?’ 

“ ¢ He has—he has,’ murmured the deep voices of the assist- 
ants. 

‘« « He hath ever urged peace with the malignants,’ said one. 

“ © And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of the indulgence,’ 
echoed another. 

“ * And would have surrendered the host into the hands of 
‘Monmouth,’ echoed a third; ‘ and was the the first to desert the 
honest Burley, while he yet resisted at the pass. I saw him on the 
moor, with his horse bloody with spurring, long ere the. firing had 


ceased at the ‘bridge.’ 
*« « Gentlemen,’ said Morton, ‘ if you mean to bear me down by 
clamour, and take my life without hearing me, it is,;perhaps a thing 


in your. power ; but you will.sin before God and man by the com- 
‘mission of such a murder.’ 


« * 1 say, hear the youth,’ said Macbriar, ‘ for Heaven knows 


our bowels have yearned for him, that, he might be brought to see 


the truth, and exert his gifts in its defence. But he is blinded by 
ie sorne) knowledge, and has spurned the light when it blazed 
im.’ 

* Silence being obtained, Morton proceeded to assert the go 
faith which he had displayed in the treaty with Monmouth, and the 
active part he had borne in the subsequent action. ; 
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% <T may not, gentlemen,’ he ‘said; ¢ be fully able to go the 
icouim pen dasisel bs Sgulag as Teas ceeg toe eae 


means of prema me others; but none shall go farther in as- 
a 


sérting our own lawful freedom. And I must aver, that had 
ragga aery stein atte ai ce pir erin 

in battle, we should this ing, instead of being a and 
discordant remnant, have our weapons in an useful and 


honourable peace, or brandished them triumphantly after a decisive 
victery. | 

“ «He hath spoken the word,’ said one of the assembly‘ he 
ep herr his carnal gelf-seeking and Erastianism ; let him die 

P : 

“«« « Peace yet again,’ said Macbriar, ‘ for I will try him further. 
-+-Was it not by thy means that the’ malignant Evandale twice 
escaped from death and captivity? Was it not through thee that 
Miles Bellenden and his garrison of cut-throats were saved from 
the edge of the sword?’ - t A fa | 

«* «1am proud to say, that you have spoken the truth in 
instances,’ replied Morten. , 

“ * Lo! you see,’ said Macbriar, ‘ again hath his mouth spoken 
itAnd didst thou not do this for the sake of a Midianitish 
woman, one of the spawn of prelacy, a toy with which the arch- 
enemy’s trap is baited? Didst thou not do all this Yor the sake of 
Edith Bellenden ?’ 

*“* * You are incapable,’ answered Morton, boldly, * of apprecia- 
ting my come towards that young lady; but all that I have done 
I would have done had she never existed.’ 

«“ ¢ Thou art a hardy rebel to the truth—And didst thou not so 
act, that, by conveying away the aged woman, Margaret Bellenden, 
and her grand daughter, thou mightest thwart the wise and g 
project of John Balfour of Burley for bringing forth to battle Basil 
Olifant, who had agreed to take the field if he were insured pos- 
session of these women’s worldly endowments ?” 

_  ©T never heard of such a scheme,’ said Morton, * and there- 
fore I could not thwart it—But does your religion permit you to 
take such uncreditable and immoral modes of recruiting ?” 

** ¢’Peace,’ said Macbriar, somewhat disconcerted ; * it is not 
for thee to instruct tender professors, or ‘to construe Covenant 
obligations ; for the rest, you have acknowledged enough of sin 
and ‘sorrowful defection to draw down defeat on a host were it as 
numerous as the sands on the sea shore. And it is our jadgment, 
that we are not free te let you pass from us safe and in life, since 
Providence hath given you into our ‘hands at the moment that we 
prayed with godly Joshua, saying, What shall we say when Israel 
turneth their backs before their enemies?—Then camest thou, 
delivered to us as it were by lot, that thou mightest sustain ‘the 


‘punishmefit’of one that hath wrought om in Israel. ‘Theréfore, 


mark my words. .This is the Sabbath, and our hand shall not be 
on thee. to spill thy blood upon this day; but, when the oye 
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hour shall strike, it is a token that thy time on earth hath rin! 

Wherefore improve thy span, for it flitteth fast away.—Seize on 

the prisoner, brethren, and take his w from him” 
“The command was so unex eA ees etter are 


executed by those of the party who gradually closed - behii 
and around Morton, that he was overpowered and disarmed before 
he could offer any effectual resistance. When this was accom. 
plished, a dead and stern silence took place. The fanatics ranked 
themselves around a large oaken table, placing Morton a 
them, in such a manner as to be opposite to the clock which was 
to strike his knell. Food was placed before them, of which they 
offered their intended victim a share; but, it will readily be be+ 
lieved, he had little appetite. When this was removed, the party 
resumed their devotions, Macbriar expostulating in prayer, as if te 
wring from the Deity a signal that the bloody sacrilice they pro 
pond was an acceptable service. The eyes and ears of his hearers 
were anxiously strained, as if to gain some sight or sound which 
; be converted or wrested into a type of approbation, and ever 
and anon dark looks were turned on the dial plate of the time- 
piece, to watch its progress towards the moment of execution. 
Morton’s eye frequently took the same course, with the sad re+ 
flection, that there appeared no possibility of his life being exs 
panded beyond the narrow segment which the index had yet te 
travel on the circle until it arrived at the fatal hour.”” P.73. 


The state of suspense between life and death, and the fluc- 
tuation of all the various passions which such a moment might 
be expected to excite, is admirably depicted. In the midst of 
his assassins, Morton is so imprudent as to recommend his soul 
to its Maker, in a prayer from the Liturgy. : 


“ ¢ There lacked but this,’ he said, hjs pale cheek kindling with 
resentment, ‘ to root out my carnal reluctance to see his blood 
spilt. He is a prelatist who has sought the camp under the dis- 
guise of an Erastian, and all, and more than all, that has been said 
of him, must needs be verity. His blood be on his head, the 
deceiver,—let him go down to Tophet with the ill-mumbled mass 
which he cails a prayer-book in his right hand.’ at 

“¢] take up my song against him!’ exclaimed the maniac. 
* As the sun went back on the dial ten degrees for intimating the 
recovery of holy Hezekiah, so shall it now go forward, that the 
wicked may be taken away from among the people, and the Cove- 
nant established in its purity.’ 

** He sprang to a chair with an attitude.of frenzy, in order to 
anticipate the fatal moment by putting the index forward; and 
several of the party began to make ready their weapons for imme- 


diate execution, when Mucklewrath’s hand was arrested by one of 
his companions. aa, 
« ¢ Hist!’ he said,—'‘ I hear a distant noise.’ 
“ Tt is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles,” gaid one. 
“ee t 
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« * Jt is the sough of the: wind ‘among tlie bracken,” said 
another. | | eh 

« ¢It is the galloping of horse,’ said Morton to himself, his 
eense of hearing rendered acute by tlie dreadful situation in which 
he stood ; ‘ God grant they may come as my deliverers !”. 


“ The noise approached rapidly, and became more and more 
distinct. 


_« © Jt is horse,’ cried Macbriar. ‘ Look out and descry who 
they are.’ usted | | 
« ¢The enemy are se us,” cried one who had opened the 
window, in obedience to his order. Cs 
“A thick trampling and loud voices were heard immediately 
round the house. Some rose to resist, and some to escape ; ‘the 
doors arid windows were forced at once, and the red coats of the 
rs appeared in the apartment. 


«“ ¢ Have at the bloody rebels !—Remember Cornet Grahame !* 
was shouted on every side.” P, 84. 


This sudden deliverance was the act of his faithful servant, 
who had thrown himself into the arms of the pursuing army, 
to direct them whither to come for the reseue of his master. 
Morton, however, is detained as prisoner of war, and_ being 
brought before the council, receives, through the intercession 
of Lord Evandale and Claverhouse, the milder sentence of 
banishment. He retires to Holland, where he enlists himself 
under the banners of the Stadtholder. “ Time now gallops 
withal,” and brings us a few years onward to the return of Mor- 
ton to Scotland after the Revolution. His arrival was unex- 
pected, as he was supposed to have been lost in his passage 
to Hollasd. He arrives just at the time of the death of Lord 
Dundee, in former times Grahame of Claverhouse, who fell in 
arms against the new sovereigi. The remainder of the tale 
niore closely resembles a novel than a true history. ‘The re- 
treat of Balfour, who had escaped the vigilance of his enemies, 
is well described : from this he is drawn forth to fight against 
the Prince of Orange, and. dies in the same cause with his old 
antagonist Dundee. Lord Evandale also is dispatched in a sum- 
mary, but somewhat an unnecessary manner. Morton is mate 
ried to Edith, and thus concludes the history. ‘ 

As is‘usual with the author of these tales, the characters are 
drawn with discrimination, and preserved with accuracy. Every 
varied species of enthusiasm is pourtrayed in all its distinguish. 
ing features. ‘The proud impetuous spirit of Morton, in. ptos+ 
perity temperate, in adversity indignant: the cold and calculat 
ing Puritanism of Poundtext; the subtle, stern, and murder 
ous fanaticism of Baltour ; the keen but. yet cultivated veher 
mence of Macbriar ; the frantic and bloodthirsty ravings of 
Mucklewrath, are all kept up in perfect character to the very 


last, 
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last, and display a knowledge of all the varied symptoms of this 
pdr sar dideny errhp frames rapeseed nr’ 
constitution. The character of Claverhouse on the other hand, 
cool in determination, rapid in execution, generous in attachment, 
unrelenting in severity, with every passion controuled and bent 
inwards, as it were, by a high commanding sense of military 
duty is drawn with no less spirit than fidelity. 

‘ Io times like these, when the spirit of fanaticism is abroad, 
and gathering the most fearful strength, the tale before us. will 
be read with a deep and a foreboding interest. With the bible 
in the one hand, and the sword in the other did these wretched 
victims of enthusiasm march forth to slaughter and to blood. 
Fraud, rapine, and murder, in their minds, were consecrated by 
the cause in which they were engaged, and by the Gospel under 
whose banners they supposed themselves enlisted. To the 
knowledge of Christ, like the fanatics of modern days, they laid 
an exclusive claim, and that claim they enforced by the breach 
of every command of charity and love which their heavenly 
Master so earnestly inculcated. 

To many of our readers the sermons and speeches which 
these volumes contain, may appear a caricature rather than 9 
portrait. We can assure them, however, that they are a very 
faithful transcript of the caut of those times. We have now 
before us a book published in 1719, entitled “ Scotch Pres- 
byterian Eloquence,” &c. andther’ of nearly the same date, called 
« A Century of Presbyterian Preachers,” in which will be 
found many discourses of the same nature. Jn the latter of 
these, extracts are given from published sermons, a few of 
which we will present to our readers. 


“ Let not my Noble Lords be angry, and I will speak but this 
once more. I humbly beseech you, that you would improve the 
utmost of the power that God hath put into your Senda, deg the ba- 
nishing away of these moths, and killing these worms. 

“ Nath. Hardy’s Fast Sermon before the Peers, February 24, 
1646-7. P. 89. 

* Tt was a bloody saying of one once your prisoner, that if the 
King commanded him, he would not care to burn all the cities, af 
the kingdom. O! let not these sons of Zeruiah, that shed the 
blood of war in peace ; let not their hoary head go down to the 
grave in peace; they have been the troublers of Israel. Enter 
into your chambers, and shut the doors upon you, and revolve again 
end again all the sad stories of these men’s cruelty ; sum up what 
e’re Joss and damage the kingdom has suffer’d by them ;_ yea, exact 
not the principal, but the utmost farthing of use and interest. 

“ rick’s Last Sermon before the Commons, May 27, 1646. 
22 


ile Curse ye Meros, says the Angel of the Lord ; eit aimee 
the 
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the inhabitants thereof. Who this Merot was, is not 80 easily ci 
seas ie SS a 
they ability and opportunity offer’d them of being helpful 
the people of God; which they neglected, and thereupon 

against 


te ti 4 


cursed. The like we shall find to be pronounced 
that did not help against Moab, Jer. xlviii. 10. Cursed is he that 
doth the work of the Lord dece 3 and cursed is he that keepeth 
back his sword from blood : that is, from the blood of the Church’s 
—— which God had commanded to be shed by the Church’s 
iends, da 
«© Horton’s Fast Sermon the Peers, December $0, 1646. 
P.8. Called, Sin’s Discovery and Revenge.” , 


From these few specimens of real covenanting eloquence, 
our ‘readers will not imagine the picture before them to bea 
distortion or a caricature ; the portrait is executed by too faith 
ful and too well instructed a pen. 

Of the first volume of these tales we cannot speak in such 
high terms. Had it not been written by the author of Waverley, 
we should have given it its due share of commendation, but as 
the work of such a hand, we must consider it as but a second- 
rate performance. ‘The time of the action is in the Jatter years 
of the reign of Queen Anne, when the Scottish nation was 
ripening quickly for the rebellion which so soon followed. The 
first proposal of insurrection to a discontented clan at the table 
of their laird is the best drawn scene m the whole. 


«¢ For God’s sake,’ said, Ellieslaw, spare us your folly at 
present, Mareschal.’ . 
‘« ¢ Well then,’ said his kinsman, ¢ I'll bestow my wisdom upon 
you instead, such as it is. If we have gone forward like fools, do 
not let us go back like cowards. We have done enough to draw 
upon us both the suspicion and vengeance of the government ; do 
not let us give up before we have done something to deserve it. 
What, will no one ‘speak? ‘Then T'll leap the ditch the first.’ 
And, rerwhaay up, he filled a beer glass to the brim with claret, 
and, waving his kand, cortimanded all to follow his example, and 
to rise up from their seats. All obeyed—the more qualified guests 
as if passively, the others with enthusiasm. ‘ Then, my. friends, 
T give you the pled.ze of the day,—The independence of Scotland, 
and ‘the health of our lawful sovereign, King James the Eighth, 
now landed in Lothian, and, as I trust and believe, in full posses- 
tion of his ancient capital !’ : ; 
_“ He quaffed off the wine, and threw the glass over his head, . 
* ¢Tt should never,’ he said, * be profaned by a meaner toast.’ 
«All followed his example, and, amid the crash of glasses and 
the shouts of the company, pledged themselves to stand or fall 
With the principles ‘and ‘political ‘interest which their toast ex- 
pressed, 
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*¢ ¢ You have leaped the ditch with a witness;’ said Ellieslaw, 
apart to Mareschal; ‘ but I believe it is all for the best; at all 
events, we cannot now retreat from our undertakmg. One man 
lanes, (looking at Ratcliffe) ‘ has refused the pledge; but of that 

and by.’ | 

ye 1 hen rising up, he addressed the contpany in a style of in- 
flammatory invective against the government and its measures, 
especially the Union, a treaty, by means of which, he affirmed, 
Scotland had been at once cheated of her independence, her com- 
merce, and her honour, and laid as a fettered slave at the foot of 
the rival, against whom, through such a length of ages, through so 
many dangers, aud by so much bloody she had honoprably de- 
fended her rights. ‘lhis was touching a theme which found a re- 
sponsive chord in the bosom of every man present. 

“ ¢ Our commerce is destroyed,’ hollowed old John Rewcastle, 
a Jedburgh amuggler, from the lower end of the table. 

“ ¢ Our agriculture is ruined,’ said the Laird of Broken-girth- 
flow, aterritory, which, since the days of Adam, had borne nothing 
but ling and whortleberries. afl 

*« «Our religion is cut up, root and branch,’ said the pimple- 
nosed pastor of the Episcopal meeting-house at Kirkwhistle. 

«« ¢ We shal! shortly neither dare shoot a deer or kiss a wench, 
without a certificate from the presbytery arid kirk-treasurer,’ said 
Mareschal. Wells. : 

«“ «Or make a brandy Jeroboam in a frosty morning, without 
licence from a commissioner of excise,’ said the smuggler. 

“ «Or ride over the fell in a moonless night,’ said Westburn- 
flat, ‘ without asking leave of young Earnscliff, or some Englified 
justice of the peace; thae were gude days on the Border when 
there was neither peace nor justice heare of.’ | 

** « Let us remember our wrongs at Darien and Glencoe,’ con- 
tinued Ellieslaw, ‘ and take arms for the protection of our nights, 
our fortunes, our lives, and our families.’ 

* * Thick upon genuine episcopal ordination, without which 
there can be no lawful clergy,’ said the divine. : 

*« * Think of the piracies committed on our East-Indiaw trade 
by Green and the English thieves,’ said Willaim Wilieson, half- 
owner ond sole skipper of a brig that made four voyages annually 
between Cockpool and Whitehaven. 

«« « Remember your liberties,’ rejoined Mareschal, who seemed 
to take a mischievous dclight in precipitating the movements of the 
enthusiasm which he had excited, like a roguish boy, that, having 
hfted the sluice of a mill-dam, enjoys the clatter of the wheels 
which he hgs put into motion, without thinking of the mischief he 
may have occasioned. ‘ Remember your liberties,’ he exclaimed, 


* confound ecss, press, and presbytery, and the memory of old — 


Willie that first brought them upon us !’ ake 

** « Damn the gauger,’ echoed old John Rewcastle; ‘ I’ cleave 
him wi? my ain hand.’ ae 
“ ¢ And 
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s* ¢ And counfound the country-keeper and the constable,’ re- 
echoed Westburnflat; ‘I'll weize a brace of balls through then 
before morning.” 

« « We are agreed then,’ said Ellieslaw, when the shouts had 
somewhat subsided, ‘ to bear this state of things no longer ?’ 

« ¢ We are agreed to a man,’ answered his guests.” Vol. I. P. 255. 


If the time expended by the author in writing this first 
volume, had been expended in correcting and enlarging the 
latter tale, it would have formed a perfect work ; but with all its 
imperfections on its head, we must pronounce it to be a tale, 
which, from the spirit of the composition, the truth of the 
colouring, and the warning which it holds out to this Church 
and nation, demands a most serious and attentive consider- 
ation. 





Art. VII. Madgor of the Moor; A Poem. By James Hogg, 
Author of the Queen’s Wake, &c.. 8vo. pp. 148. 7s. Od. 
Murray. 1816. 


THERE is a charm in native simplicity which no labour not 
affectation can reach. When a coxcomb, either in manners or 
in poetry, attempts to become, what he terms natural, he may 
take for granted that he will be vapid, childish, and silly. Art 
is never less successful than when it attempts to invade the pro- 
vince of nature. We have seen various failures in this branch 
of poetry among the living authors of the day, we know of but 
one instance of success, and that is in the poet now before us. 
There is a native sweetness, a dignified simplicity in all the 
writings of Hogg, which Burns himself scarce attained. The 
images of Burns were more tender and affecting, but Burns 
could not tell a story as Hogg has done. Though but a “ shep- 
herd’s boy,” his language is chaste, clear, and strong. He some- 
times rises even unto the sublime, but it is by an even and a 
gentle motion; and his flight is well sustained and seldom drops 
into harshness or obseurity. A few occasional vulgarities will 
be found, and a word now and-then occurs, which a southern 
reader is unacquainted with, a fault of which we should conceive 
the author himself was sensible, as we imagine that we trace oc- 
fcasionally the hand of verbal alteration. ‘The two following stanzas 
at the opening of the poem do credit to his powers of harmoni- 
us Versification, 

H s. « Old 
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8. 
“¢ Old Caledonia! pathway of the storm 
That o’er thy wilds resistless sweeps along, 
Though clouds and snows thy sterile hills deform, 
Thou art the land of freedom and of song! 
Land of the eagle fancy, wild and strong ! 
Land of the loyat heart and valiant arm! 
Though southern pride and luxury may wrong 
Thy mountain honours, still my heart shall warm 
At thy unquestion’d weir, and songs of magic charm, 


8. 
** Q, T might tell where ancient cities stood ! 
And I might sing of battles lost and won; 
Of royal obsequies, and halls of blood ; 
And daring deedg by dauntless warrior done. 
Since Scotland's érimson page was first begun, 
Tay was the scene of actions great and high ; 
But aye when from the echoing hills I run, 
My froward harp refuses to comply ;— 
The nursling of the wild, the Mountain Bard am I.’ P.7, 


Mador of the Moor is a tale of fairy times. The first canto 
describes the hunting expedition of the King of Scotland on the 
regions round the Tay. There is little incident in this part of 
the poem except the arrival ef a harper and the mysterious 
absence of the king, who returns after nine days. The second 
carries us to the house of a Highlander, who with his wife and 
daughter are described with a naiveté and a discrimination very 
rare in poetry. The following reflections on female innocence 
are exquisite :— 

6. 
« The rainbow’s lovely in the eastern cloud 
The rose is beautedus on the bended thorn 
Sweet is the evening ray from purple shroud, 
And sweet the orient blushes of the morn 
Sweeter than all, the beauties which adorn 
The female form in youth and maiden bloom 
O why should passion ever man suborn 
To work the sweetest flower of Nature’s doom, 
And cast o’er all her joys a veil of cheerless gloom ! 


7. 
« © fragile flower! that blossoms but to fade! 
One slip recovery or recal defies ! 
Thou walk’st the dizzy verge with steps unstaid, 
Fair as the habitants of yonder skies! 


Like them, theu fallest never more to rise! 
O fragile 
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O fragile flower! for thee my heart’s in pain! 
Haply a world is hid from mortal eyes, ° , 
Where thou may’st smile in purity again, 
And shine in virgin bloom, that ever shall remain.’? P. 50, 


This daughter of Kincraigy is betrothed to Albert, a rich 
Highlander, the landlord of her father. This scheme, however, 
is frustrated by the arrival of a minstrel, who though repulsed at 
first, carries his purpose at last, and secures the heart of the 
fair Ila Moore. ‘The courting scenes are described with much 
liveliness and simplicity. In one of these the lovers are dis- 
covered by Albert, to whose rage Mador would have fallen a 
victim, but is saved by the interference of Ila, and afterwards 
flies. Tla’s innocence is lost, her father is expelled from his 
home by the vindictive Albert, and the birth of a child crowns 
the miseries of the unfortunate family. 


18. 
** Poor child of shame! thy fortune to divine 
Would conjure up the scenes of future pain! 
No father’s house, nor shielding arm is thine! 
No banquet hails thee, stranger of disdain! 
A lowly shelter from the wind and rain 
Hides thy young weetless head, unwelcome guest ! 
And thy unholly frame must long remain 
Unbousell’d, and by churchman’s tongue unblest ! 
Yet peaceful is thy sleep; cradled on guileless breast !”? P. 88. 


_ The address of the mother to the child will remind the clas- 
sical reader of that most exquisite fragment bre Adpvaxs év Daidarég. 
One would really have thought that the Ettrick shepherd had 
translated Simonides; but there is no plagiarism here, it is the 
voice of nature speaking in both their strains, and it is the same. 


‘* At memory’s page her blushes went and came; 
And aye she stoop’d and o'er the cradle hung, 
Call’d her loved infant by his father’s name, 
Then fram’d a little lay, and thus she sung— 
“* Thy father’s far away, thy mother all too young ! 


25, 
“ Be still, my babe! be still !—the die is cast! 

Beyond thy weal no joy remains for me! 

Thy mother’s spring was clouded and o’erpast 

Erewhile the blossom open’d on the tree! 

But I will nurse thee kindly on my knee, 

In spite of every taunt and jeering tongue; 

O thy sweet eye will melt my wrongs to see! 
a thy kind little ne with gri one wrung ! 
Thy father's far awa mo too young ! 

) ' 3 “e ee 26. * 
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26. 

“« If haggard poverty should overtake, 

And threat our onward journey to forelay, 

For thee I'll pull the berries of the brake, . 
Wake half the night, and toil the live-long day ; 
And when proud manhood o’er thy brow shall play, 

For me thy bow in forest shall be strung. 

The memory of my errors shall decay, 

And of the song of shame I oft have sung, 

Of father far away, and mother all too young! 


27. 
** But O! when mellow’d lustre gilds thine eye, 
And love’s soft passion thrills thy youthful frame, 
Let this memorial bear thy mind on high 
Above the guilty and regretful flame, 
‘The mildew of the soul, the mark of shame! 
Think of the fruit before the bleom that sprung! 
When jin the twilight bower with beauteous dame, 
Let this unbreathed lay hang on thy tongue— 
Thy father’s far away, thy mother all too young!” P. 91. 


In the fourth Canto, Ila leaves her father’s house and in her 
way she meets a Palmer, whose story seems to be blended with 


the fairy legends of the age. In the fifth, she meets her father, 
and together repair to the court to discover the false Mador 


ainong the minstrels of the king: he is discovered at last to be 


fw other than the monarch himself, who weds the fair Ila, and 
the poem concludes with the “ Christening.” 


‘Lhe story is sufficiently common, but it 1s told in the most 


artless and pleasing manner, and cannot fail both to interest and 
to delight. If this poem be not much read and much admired, 
we shall think ill of the taste of the age. : 





Aer. VIII. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the~Diocese 


of Gloucester, at tae Primary Visitation of that Diocese, tn 
the Year 1816, by Henry Ryder, D.D. Bishop of Glou- 
cester. Third Edition. 4to. 38 pp. Hatchard, 1816. 


IT was not without feelings of considerable anxiety, for rea- 
sons which may be more readily imagined than expressed, that 
we have awaited the appearance of the Primary Charge of the 
new Bishop of Gloucester. ‘That our minds have been con- 
siderably relieved since the publication, wé are much pleased to 
confess ; and though there are some points still remaining, rs 
whic 
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which we could have wished that his lordship bad spoken im very 


different terms, wet are happy to bail a nearer approach, in his 
language at least, to the opinions of his brethren, than under all 


circumstances, we had reason to expect. We fear, however, 


that his lordship has already suffered from the attacks of those, 
who look upon his present temperance and cautiou as a species of 
apostacy from those sentiments which they were pleased to 
fancy that he entertained. We trust that neither the fiattery nor 
the menaces of those who hate the Church of England as a 
Church, and can scarcely tolerate it as an Establishment, will 
never prevail upon his lordship to betray its interests into the 
hands of its enemies, whether secret or avowed. He may be 
assailed again, as he has been already, with all the violence 
which is engendered by disappointed hope, but he will never, 
we trust, be induced to swerve from that path, which bis grow- 
ing experience will more and more assure him to be the path 
of duty. 

After a testimony of merited applause to the administration 
of his learned and judicious predecessor, his lordship proceeds 
to address his clergy upon the subject of the especial duties, 
and the awful charge which they have undertaken. He pro- 
yoses to them certain questions, as heads of self-examination, 
into their life and conduct, and of these we can speak in terms 
of due approbation. 


*¢ Am I the very ‘messenger, watchman, and steward of my 
Lord ,’ which I was exhorted, and which [ promised to be, in 
my ordination vows? Asa messenger, ‘ instant in season and out 
of season,’ in sounding the message and call of my God in every 
ear that will hear: As a watchman on my post, on the alert, en- 
deavouring to ward off every danger, to seize every opportunity 
of duty: As a steward, wisely and faithfully dispensing the bles- 
sed mysteries committed to me, so that * he that gathereth little 
shall have no lack ?” 

*“ Am I the good shepherd, guiding, feeding, guarding, rearing 
when, young, directing when at riper years, supporting and cherish- 
ing when old, the flock over which I am appointed overseer ; re- 
garding their souls, not as worthless or insignificant, but as ‘ a, 
treasure’ of infinite and eternal value entrusted to my charge, 
even * the purchase of Christ's death, and the price of his blood, 
his spouse and his body ?” 

“ Is this my office the most valued, the chief object of my life? 
Am I applying myself, as appointed, ‘ wholly to this very thing, 
drawing all my cares and studies this way; laying aside as much 
as possible the study of the world and the flesh ;* and never suf- 
fering any temporal avocations, however specious in their preten- 
sions, habitually to usurp the time and thought, which are mee 
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due to the immortal interests under my superintendance, and each 


mement at stake ? 

‘“‘ Has ‘ that daily reading and weighing the Scriptures’ so 
emphatically and repeatedly inculcated, been my serious and un- 
ceasing practice? And have its effects been manifest in the 
scriptural tenor of my doctrinal instructions, and the scriptural 
tone of my moral exhortations? _ 

“ Has the whole counsel of God been always fully declared by 
me, nothing added, nothing diminished ? 

“ Has the foundation been always deeply laid in faith in a 
crucified Redeemer and a sanctifying Spirit, and the superstructure 
uniformly exhibited in my discourses, carried on and built up in 
all the graces and duties of a sober, righteous, and godly life? 

** Has the genuine, deep, and awful conviction of my personal 
and ministerial unworthiness laid me low in penitence and desire 
of pardon at the foot of the cross? And has ‘ the earnest prayer 
for the heavenly assistance of the Holy Spirit’ been ‘ continually ’ 
Springing up in my heart, and poured forth from my lips? 

‘‘ Have my private intercessions for myself, and for my people, 
anticipated and co-operated with my public labours ? 

“ And, lastly, has my life, and that of my family, been ‘ the 
wholesome and godly example and pattern for my people to fol- 
low,’ so that they might not only do what I say, but what I do? 
Have I ever been able to speak of religion with that truth and 
warmth peculiar to one who knows and loves it from the bottom 
of his heart?) And have my people learnt to know and love re- 
ligion too, by its visible fruits in my conduct and conversation ? 


Can I say, in any measure, with St. Paul, ‘ Follow me, as I have 
followed Christ?’ "? P, 10. 


The Bishop now proceeds to consider “the nature of 
the public ministrations” of the Church. After enlarging 
on the beauties of the Liturgy itself, he recommends a 
due solemnity and devotion in the minister who reads it. In 
this we entirely coincide with his lordship; but when he re- 
commends the minister to shew his deep attention “ by un- 
questionable marks in his voice and countenance,” we should 
venture to doubt whether his lordship’s directions would not 

roduce the very effect which it is their design to counteract. 

hat minister, who durivg bis ministration of the public service 
is thinking of the effect to be produced by inflections either of 
countenance or voice, must be guilty of great inattention to the 
main auty and end of prayer. t him but pray himself, aud 
pray so as to be heard by others, then others will pray with him; 
and when both minister and congregation are so employed, 
then neither the one nor the other will have time or inclination 
to think upon voice or countenance. | 

‘The next object of his lordship’s attention is preaching. He 
proceeds to notice two errors prevalent among the clergy in the, 
discharge 
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discharge of this important duty. The first he considers to be 
a deficiency inintultating the necessity of good works, and in- 
stances it in the discourses beth of those who have lately se- 
ceded from the Church, and of those who though they main- 
tain the same opinion, with more prudence, but less honesty, 
are content to remain within it. | 

The second error to which his lordship alludes, mvolves the 
question of Regeneration. Upon this important point his lord- 
ship (as far as we caw judge) appears to hold the doctrine of 
the Church of England, and to believe that regenerauon, or the 
new birth, takes place at baptism, “ restricting the ferym (as he 
expresses it) to baptismal privileges.” 


* I would therefore wish generally to restrict the term to the 
baptismal privileges ; and considering them as comprehending, not 
only an external admission into the visible Church—not only a 
covenanted title to the pardon and grace of the Gospel—but even 
a degree of spiritual aid vouchsafed and ready to offer itself to 
our acceptance or rejection at the dawn of reason,—I would re- 
commend a reference to these privileges in our discourses, as 
talents which the hearer should have so improved as to bear 
interest, as seed which should have sprung up and produced fruit. 

“* But, at the same time I would solemnly protest against that 
most serious error which has arisen probably from exalting too 
highly the just view of baptismal regeneration) of contemplating 
all the individuals of a baptized congregation, as converted—as 
having all once known the truth, and entered upon the right path, 
though some may have wandered from it, and others may have 
made little progress—as not therefore requiring (what all by 
nature, and most, it is to be feared, through defective principle 
and practice require,) that ‘ transformation’ by the renewing of 
the mind, that * pytting off the old man, and putting on the new 
man,’ which is so emphatically enjoined by St. Paul to his bape 
tized Romans and Ephesians. 

“ This erroneous view, in my opinion, strikes at the root of all 
useful and effectual preaching. Ministerial addresses founded 
upon it soothe and delude the people into a false peace; they 
do but half open the wound in the conscience of the sinner ; they 
act as a dull and clouded mirror, and exhibit to him a most im- 
perfect representation of what he is, and what he ought to be—of 
what must be done for him, and in him; they lull to sleep any 
conscientious misgivings in the man of agin 3 decency and repu- 
tation ; they may make many a pharisee, and produce on many @ 
death-bed a vain self-righteous ease, which must soon be changed 
into self-condemnation and death eternal.” P. 20. 


As wedo not thoroughly understand his lordship’s opinions upon 
this subject, and as we should be most unwilling to misrepre- 
sent them either on the one side or the other, we ne 
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dwell any longer upon this part of the Charge, except to put one 
simple question to his lordship. ‘ Whether he has in any single 
instance ever heard the doctrine preached, to which he alludes; 
or whether in the works of any divine of our Church he has 
found any approximation to such an error.” We fear that his 
lordship has been misled upon this point by the representations 
of those, who in describing the opinions and the practices of 
their adversaries, have been too indulgent either to their fear or 
to their imagination. The fact really is, and the more his lord- 
ship becomes acquainted, as we trust he will be, with the Clergy 
of that description, the more he will be convinced, that the 
highest assertors of baptismal privileges are ever the most earnest, 
the most constant in their exhortations to that purity of heart, 
and to that perfect obedience without which every privilege then 
conferred, but increases our danger and destruction. 

There is one part of his lordship’s advice in which there 
would appear to be an omission, which we should little have 
expected from his lordship. Lu speakwg of the Sermons of the 
Clergy, he adds, 


“ In the Epistles of St. Paul and his brethren you have com- 
plete and unerring standards of doctrine, and perfect models of 
exhortation, derived from it, and conformable to it. And, as 
grounded upon such authority, the Articles and Homilies of our 
Church are our safest guides and our best patterns,” -P. 17, 


And again, in another part we find, 


“To the Scriptures, especially to the Prophet Ezekiel, and 
the Apostle Paul ; to the Ordination Service, in its exhortations, 
and in-its questions-and replies, I would most earnestly and af; 
fectionately entreat yeu to look, for the standard of your clerical 
character, and the test of your state, as, above all men, respon- 
sible to Almighty God.” P. 9. 


Now we must confess, that it appears to us somewhat ex- 
traordinary, that his lordship should not have recommended to 
his Clergy the example of him, of whom even Paul himself was 
but a follower and servant; the example of Christ himself ; 
whose life, whose ministry, whose discourses are surely to be 
considered as the first, the purest, and the most perfect model 
of humble and holy imitation to all his servants and ministers. 
We know not whether this omission on the part of bis lordship 
was accidental or intended. We would not think it accidental, 
as we are persuaded that the example of Christ is always upper- 
most in his lordship’s mind ; we would rather consider it to be 
intended, as in some subsequent Charge it may be his lordship’s 


. desire to point the attention of his Clergy more exclusively to 


this first aud brightest exemplar of their ‘ministry. 
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In the second part of the Charge, his lordship very warmly 
recommends thé education of the poor, and the introduction of 
the National system. He then proceeds to consider the claims 
of the two great societies. 


“ May I not then, without presumption, assert, that the support 
of both Societies is not incompatible with the character of a cor- 
dial friend and conscientious minister of the Established Church ? 
And, (while I gladly repeat, what I have before publicly stated, as 
my deliberate conviction, that, in cases where very contracted 
means would appear to permit a parochial minister to subscribe 
only to one Society, he should chuse that which would enable him 
to provide the Liturgy as well as the Bible, for Ais own people,) 
may I not add, without fear of offence, that, if by elevating his 
estimate of the claims of charity a little higher above the worldly 
towards the Christian standard ; if by a little further stretch of 
self-denial, he can augment his fund for charitable contribution ; 
he may safely and joyfully cast his mite into the treasury of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, enroll his name amongst a 
large proportion of the most justly distinguished characters in 
Church and State, and assume his share in the labour and delight 
of erecting that stupendous edifice, which is the glory of his age, 
his country, and his Church.” P, 34. 


To this recommendation of his lordship, for reasons too often 
repeated| to be now produced, we regret that we canvot coincide, 
To the one Society his lordship, as will be perceived, gives the 
precedence, but to the other the preference. [t is somewhat re- 
markable that in exhorting his Clergy to cast their mite into the 
treasury of the Bible Society, that his lordship should recom. 
mend asa motive to a country curate “ the enrollment of his 
name amongst a large proportion of the most justly distinguished 
characters in Church and State,” when in otber parts of his ex- 
hortation, he so earnestly enforces a neglect “ of the study of the 
world ;” “of worldly honours ;” “ the fashions and opinions of 
the world.” Its rival Society indeed has the charms of no such 
triumphant ec/at to offer to her supporters and friends: herself, 
like the good she does, is quiet, simple, and unostentatious. 

Upon the Charge before us we shall now bring our review to 
a close somewhat rapid, lest difference should be construed into 
disrespect. Had it been the production of any other pen, and 
delivered at any other time, our remarks, both upon its style and 
its doctrines, might have been perhaps m«re open and free. To 
the solemn address of a Bishop to his Clergy we bow with un- 
feigned reverence, and though we may there find opinions little 
cousonant with our own, we would question them with the suh- 
mission of an inferior, not reprehend them with the severity of an 
equal. ‘J'o the general moderation upon all controverted points, 
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displayed in the Charge before us, we are gratified im bearmg the 
testimony of our approbation. ‘That the intentions of its author 
are both pious and good, we coyld not, even if we would, for a 
a moment doubt. ‘That the labours of his lordship, m the pro- 
motion of true and genuine piety, may be crowned with their 
merited success, is our most heartfelt wish. It is with much 
satisfaction that we hear of the consecration of a Church by his 
lordship, in the forest of Deav. We trust that it will be supplied 
by such a minister as may teach the inhabitants of that natural 


a moral waste, the paihs of Christian faith and Christian obe- 
ience. 








Art. IX. A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of St, 
Julian, Shrewsbury, ou Wednesday, the \7th Day of July, 
1816, at the Anniversary Meeting of the Salop District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knows 
ledye. With Notes and an Appendix. By the Rep. J. B, 
Blakeway, M.A. F.A.S. Minister of St. Mary’s Shrews- 


bury. ovo. 44 pp. Eddowes, Shrewsbury; Rivingtons, 
London. 1816. 


WE have to thank Mr. Blakeway for a discourse which dis- 
plays both ability and spirit. The injunction of St. Paul to 
do good to all. men, especially to those of the household of 
faith is strongly enforced, and its preference defended on the 
highest grounds, against the universal liberality of modern days. 


“ Would, then, the progress of the Gospel, the salvation of 
souls, and the good of mankind be promoted, if the Jong subsist- 
ing alliance of Church and State were dissolved, and predilection 


tor a particular Church were to sink into an equal indifference for 
all?” P19. 


To this train of reasoning nothing can be answered, it must 
carry conviction with it to every rational and thinking mind, 
What follows is equally just, and forms an admirable answer to 
those sciolisis in politics and infidels in religion, who hope to 
see the time when the patronage of government shall be ex- 
clusively extended to no particular sect. To these who think 
the explanation of as little consequence as the book -_ bs 
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little matters ow variously and how discordantly the Bible is 
explained. It is curious to trace the similarity both of argu. 
ment and views between infidels and fanatics, both are equally 
hostile to an Establishment, and both are equally friendly to the 
self-inspired expositors of the Scriptures. But Mr. Blakeway 
enquires, 


“* Is the Bible so easy a book, as that any one who chuses may, 
without long and diligent study, set himself up for a public ex- 
pounder of it? It is delivered to us in two languages, one of 
them difficult from its extreme simplicity, the other, from its 
intricacy ; and we are not used in other books to believe that the 
best translation can always convey a perfect sense of the original, 
Jt abounds with allusions to modes of life, to usages and customs 
long since obsolete. Its phraseology is borrowed, oftentimes 
from schools of philosophy and trains of thinking now imperfect! 
remembered. To explain its prophecies which have been fulfilled, 
requires a profound and minute knowledge of ancient history, 
geography, and clironology: to apprehend those which may be 
accomplished in our own times, demands a student well versed in 
the abstruse knowledge of the prophetical language, and equally 
removed from heated zeal and cold scepticism. ‘The objections 
which may be raised, by perverse and ingenious men, against a 
book so miscellaneous in its contents, and so foreign from common 
apprehensions, must be met by minds trained to habits of correct 
reasoning, and of extensive information; qualified to detect the 
fallacies of sophistical disputation; and to borrow materials of 
illustration and of defence from the various departments of naturé 
and art, of science and learning : by minds, in short, provided, 
from the ordinary resources of education, with that word of wis- 
dom and that word of knowledge, which inspiration imparted to 
the Apostles; and are these qualities of such daily occurrence, as 
that you should discourage those who would acquire them by 
study? Is it a matter of such levity, as that you will say, no 
matter who does it, as long as it is done? Is this the way to 
breed up a race of scribes instructed to the kingdom of heaven : 
householders, to use our Saviour’s similitude, possessed of a well- 
stored treasure-house, provided with all things serviceable for 
thase committed to their charge? Surely, if religion be the one 
thing needful for our souls, an order of men to enforce its duties 
and expound its doctrines, is at least as necessary as in any 
secular profession, be its rank or importance what it may, for the 
wants of the body.” P. 21. 


Hence Mr. Blakeway enforces the claims of that Society, 
which has done so much to assist. the regular Clergy of the 
Church in their expositions of the sacred volame, The whole 
of the discourse is worthy of attention, 1 
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In considering the necessity of an Established Clergy, Mr. 
B. gives us a picture of the state of religion in America, the 
only Christian country, where an Establishment does not exist. 
As this representation may be both useful and interesting, we 
shall conclude our extracts by giving the note in which it is 
contained. 


“ Mr. Weld, who travelled through North America in 1795—7, 
speaks of the state of religion in Virginia in the following terms. 
* Here, (at Norfolk) are two Churches, one for Episcopalians, the 
ether for Methodists. In the fermer, service is nut performed more 
than once in two or three weeks, and very little regard is paid 
by the peaple in general to Sunday. Indeed, throughout the lower 

ts of Virginia, the people have scarcely any sense of religion, and 
wm the country places the Churches are all fallen into decay. I 
searcely observed one that was not in a ruinous condition, witb 
the windows broken, and doors dropping off the hinges, and 
lying open to the pigs and cattle, and it does not appear that any 
persons are appointed to pay the smallest attention to them.’ P. 
101. ‘In Louisiana,’ says Mr. Ashe, ‘ the religion is Roman 
Catholic, that is the religion of the French and Spaniards. 4s 


fer the Americans, they have none. They disregard the Sabbath 
entirely ; or if they go to the Catholic Church, there not being 


any other, they go as to a spectacle, where fine women are to be 
seen, and where fine music is to be heard.” Travels in America, 
a 18085, Vol. iii. P. 246. 

“ Can we wonder after this, if the most degrading fanaticism 
should succeed in supplanting the reasonable services of religion ? 
*1s is expressed,’ says Mr. Ashe, speaking of N. Carolina, ‘ b 
every vagary that can enter into a disturbed mind. Some sit still, 
aud appear to commune with themselves in silence and solemnity ; 
ethers, on the contrary, employ themselves in violent gesticulation 
and shouting aloud. Some, in mere obedience to the letter of the 
Apostle’s instructian to Lecome as little children, think it right to 
play and roll on the floor, tumble, dance, sing, or practise gym- 
nastic and various other juvenile games. Others deny the neces- 
sity of at all frequenting the house of the Lord, and accordingly 
tusn eut into the wilderness, where they fast, pray, and howl, in 
imitation of the wolves:’ and he mentions a sect called Menonites, 
* who never inhabit towns, nor ever cut their beard, hair, or nails, , 
wash, or clean themselves; and whose dress, habits, and general 
mode of life, are at variance with those of the rest of mankind,’ ” 
}. 48. Appendix, P.35. 
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Art. X. History of the House of Romanof, the present 
Imperial Russian Dynasty, from the earliest Period * the 
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Time of Peter the Great, &c. By the Author of the Or- 
phans, &c. pp. li. 5s. Gd. Cadell and Davies. 1815. 


‘THE author of this little book has already appeared before the 
world as the author of “ the Orphans,” &c. We cannot com- 
pliment him very highly upon his powers of writing history, for 
certainly never were the annals of truth more enveloped in the 
garb of romance. Let us take for example the following pas- 
sage. 


« At length one of their party recommended that they should 
ask the people *, if their conduct met with approbation; at the 
same time declaring all they did was for the personal safety of 
the Tzar Ivan+. Bonnets instantly waved in the air, in sign of 
apprebation; and shouts and gestures indicated applause. Some, 
however, less barbarous, and not sufficiently prudent to conceal the 
commiseration, that the scenes which surrounded them might have 
awakened in the bosom of a Cortez or.a Pizarro, too soon needed 
that compassion, they had so incautiously permitted themselves to 
express. Night alone gave a pause to the atrocities of these licen- 
tious Pretorians: and the sullen stillness of this pause, and sur- 
rounding darkness, did but lend a deepening tinge to the remem- 
brance of the past, the miseries of the present, and the awful ex- 
pectance of the future. , 


«* Day dawned only on accumulating horrors.— 


“ Ferocious bands, wildly roving the streets, and with direful 
imprecations ransacking the houses for their victims,—the shrieks 
and groans of the dying,—the laments and prayers of mothers, 
wives, and children, vainly supplicating in their behalf, or weeping 
for the dead,—corpscs and limbs mangled and exposed,—dogs lap. 
ping the blood of her princes and her nobles, streaming on the 
ground ;—such, for three successive days, were the scenes. wit- 
nessed by Moscow. Fury, terror, or mourning was in every face, 
and in every heart. In every street the shout of vengeance, or the 
shriekings of despair.” P. 68. 


The chapter on the manners and.customs of the Russians, 
during the period of our author’s history, is by no means unen- 
tertaining; but before he can gain much credit as an historian, 
he must be content to resign his fancy as a poet. 
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